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\ !]Phe project*s piirpdse of eliminating" ma jot r^dbs^iafc'les ■ 

.blocking cireer advancement , of human service paraprof essionals was 
achieved through a developed model allowing p^w options ior upgrading 
workers in three occupations: Addiction services, child aevelbptfent, 
and ,occupatioaal tfherapy; The policies^ apd practices of edticatlonal 
^institatidns, employers, unipns, pfof egs^ional associations, 
cre'd'enljialling bodies, and others hindering the upgrading^ of 
low-level employees were in-vestig^ate^ and, where possi%)le, ai^ejced. 
Th^ major thrusts we^e to make cred^iiti more relevant to iob ■ 
duties,, give g'reater credit :&or work and life'experie'nce, foster ♦ 
.mobility ampng human se^yicje^'oejCLapatioas,^ and mak| *it possible- for ' 
para]f)rofess*ionals to obtain education and training while fully^^ 
employed. In this report; 15hapter 1 covers the activities in\folved 
the project's development of a mo^el for parapxcf essional jcare^ 
advancement, along with methods and processes used in implementing,;, 
the model. Chapter % discusses the 'following generic items for • 
coasideratipn^ when isplementing an upgrading program: Consci^tium 
*approath, .t^sk analysis for job structu:pfn5i ^tnd' curriculum- 
' development^ prei::e|>tors, credentials and career development, program 
cosrts^^ a,n^,. ^valuatipi.. T4ie app^Ad4x>.jco,y,erin5 the i&aj of ^portion o^f 
the* document, contains, detailed ,di^SQpi,p$lo^^ .of the propect-'s^:: 
ii'tteiapts^to implemenf.the m^odel in five' occupations — ad<iictio'n ; - 
worker,* chil4 development worker,^ occupational therapife^t, pirblic 
health nuxseV andr^teaoher — "tyto of* Which w^re* not successfuT. The 
'^Ses.oription of each model's process is intended to assist those 
interested in replicatircg t^e models KSH) • ' ^ * ' • ' 
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' >' . / ^-OREVJORD''.' •. • 

-% / , ' •'*••.* 

• The National Committee ^ Employment of Youth of the National Child Lahor Committee, 
carried out one of th^ first demopstraljion training programs for paraprofsessionals . 
from 1961^7^6, vith financial support from thd»U.S'. Department of ^^hor's Experi- 
mental £n&iemonStration Program.. Three years later, at the request of the 
Labor Department's Office of Research and Uevelopment , BCZ*C conducted a follow- • 
up study of a sampling of the graduates which indicated highly satisfactory joh 
" perf "r7ft»"f^'=> , regular salary incr^ase^,. and a stahle employment pattern. 

NCIjC's study confirmed^hat the psJraprofessionals recrui.ted frran among the poor 
Brought important ^siks tp human service agencies. Acc&i^ding to the rep^s 
of executives and supervi'Sjflrs , the maturity and accumulated life experience Of 
^Aaraprof essionRlS--com-bined vith their 'first-hand knowledge of^e clifn^ popuia- 
tion— were-important hoth in establishing relations with the^ client pojiulation 
and then in gaining client accept^ce for the agency's service. (To perform as 
well in thj-s regard, ^he supervisQrs noted, young coll||^ gradmes needed a 
great de^ mof e experience as well as special training. > ^ 
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The study also made clea^ that while many paraprofessionals h^e thA ability and 
the .ttm>ition to move into higher. level posit^^ons, cred§e*ials and^educational 
requii^entrs clo^e these to the vast majority. The re|ort noted: 



A -new generation of demonstration projects- ad^g sed to vays 
> - . of upgrading paraprofessionals is tUTRenttec needed . The values 
.• " . of en^oyipg^them have been amply demonSt^^d. Mh&t is 

timely now is "to experiment with various ^Woacfaes— f ield^by ^ 
field— .for achieving career advancement. T*ted out should 
be a' variety of experiences after paraprofessionals have been 
. ' hired, iWluding experiments in changes in agency structure? ^ . . . 

, ' and policies, job "design and assigmoents and in-service 
training.* ' . • J . ♦ • 

:-In July* 1970? the Office of Research and D/velopment ^f the U.S. Department of 
Labor Is Jdanpower Administration carried forwaj^ts development' of n^ ap^^daches" 
to bfoadenirig entry opportunities to profeSsAonalNfields by. awarding a contract 
to HCLC to develop, and test" ways in which paraprof dfes'ionals in five selected • 
hum^-service occupations' cpuld be upgraded by, (a) ereating new routes to ere- v 
dent ikL/?^(h)r modifying education and experiepce requirement-6 for obtaining 
these^eden*ials .and {c") reducing the need for credentials. 

•This experimental and demonstration project aimed at eliminating major obstacles 
blocking career advan<|me1^t and threatening to trap may paraprofessionals in a • 



iSationar Coflimittee on EmplcUent of Youth, tihere Bey We Go From Here? 
York,, December 1969) 
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Cheaper > shorter, more 




to develop ar range o£ options for BAyjincemexA vhicfrwere^ 
relevant to "both the^iaature of tligjr^isfs to^T>e' performed ' 
and Jbo the "background and career objectives of *the parai^rofessiobalsv To aocom- 
pXish this, the policies and /prewtices of employers, educatibnal^ ijistitutions^ 
^""^ion^, licensing "bodies, ciml service systems andvprpfession^oA associations 
* wire analyzed and, if possible, changed, * 



This report is an effort to pull together tl^ose element^ in the various prograiqs 
vhich led td^puccess or failure of the models. An attempt is also made tQ#i 
determine why three models sticceeded and two failed. 

; - . j 

Many people played key "rolet in bryiging these prograns to. friiition.. ':e ^ 
* should ll^e to thant the staffs of ]^&|>loying agencifes, colleges, unions, 
professional associatiras, and tlie litera^lly hiundreds of others, including -'the 
students, for their continuing support and assistarJce*. It would be, impossible ' 
in this space to give each the* recogijition deserved^ however, a few people 
-must be mentioned individually: ' ' • ' 

^ . — Anita "Vogli who served as^JPrd^ect Director from July 197* t.o 
November )|.972, who was instrumental in setting forth many of 
^ * thfe^concepts andv procedures we have foHowfed, and,who,»as 

Di3^tor of the Human Services . Department of LaGuardia Community 
Collegej; has enabled two of our program models to see the. light 
Of day. , . 



"Harold Cohen and Lee Fi'lerman , Director? of thfe Addiction 
. 'Services and Occiqoational Therapy Programs, je?spectively, who. 
pulled their program^ through seeiningly insunnoimtable 
dbstacles to' successrgl imjaementation* * ".v 

—fechard McAllister >^ Inject Officer of the li..S. De^arti^ent o? ^ 
, Labor who has\aLways fcistered our efforts and who has shown 
extraordinary patience in waiting for the results of oyr "proiect 
to materialize. - ^ , . ' * . 
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DEV&OliniG HEW MODELS FOR PARAPROFESSIONALS 
. ■' . ■ IN HUMAN SEfeVICE' OCCUPATIONS ° . . \ v 

' ■■ ■ . "J - ' 

, \ • . " CHAPTER I 

' , ^ ' . DESIGN AND .PftOSESS , ' ' • 

A.» Introduction * . . * ' 

The training and utilization of relatively unskilled, I0W7 income Workers^ in public 
services is not a, new phenomenon. As early as the seventeenth century, the \ 
, JEZLiz^bethan Poor baws included a provision thalf those unable to find employment 
aild who \^re dependent upon t£e state 5 be placed in workhouses *and trained to 
perform *'cOTmiunity impovement*' work. ' ^ * ' ^ 

the United States, an organized program based op this concept was first ^ 
^eloped tinder the Depression programs of tbe 19^0' s. In the National Youth''* 
^^nistration, for example^ tmemployed * in-school and out-6f-scho<^l you*^ wer^^ 
trained and placed^ aa^ndi-professionals, in the fields of health, educa^on, 
recreation, welfare, corrections, and in the arts. When, the N.Y.A. was dis- 
continued, in I9U3, there was no real move to continue/ the programs; the idea/ 

* however, had been iiiipranted\ ^ ' . 

* «• "* . ' ■■ — - 

Ten years later, dn 1953,. *he ^'ord Foundation funded several programs and^ ; 
studies aimed^at providing employment to tintrained personiiel in^ several school 
" systems > assisting teachers by takipg over their nonprofessional fvuactions. 
These programs were not tao "^successful* due', maijily, to th? resistances of . the 
teachers themselves. ^ " . ^ 'J 

Tfeny less\ ambit ioxxs- projects followe^ but no major breakthrough was made \intil^. 
th^ early\ 1966* 8 ^ when the effipl<^ent^of auxiliary personnel in human services 

• rose sh^ly becaus^ of 'the availability^ as part , of the Administration's 
overall "w[ar on i^ovei^y," of large amounts of Federal funds from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, \the Of f ice of Education, aiJa the Dppart&ent of Labor.* 

Eknanating from th^ Scheiier Amendment to th^ Fx:onomic Opportunity Act of 19^^, 
and bxiilding on the prioir legislation, the nationwide New Careers program was 
. an expl92:aJbiqa,of the po-^ential contribution to public services that c^ be made 
' by capable adults from poWty b^ckgrowidf, — 1iiiSUi^^sJ^m^^9^^ differed, , 

from the* Depress ion progratt^ in several^Bi-gnificaht .yays: 

. - - \;.„,'-^-/'-^------v - \ - 

,y "During this period the Dep^ment of Labor funded an experimenta l and develb pmeAt 
trainipg prograia for paraprofessionals conducted by NCLC* See Final Report~ ~^' * 
''A Demonstration On-the-Job Training Program for Semi-Professional Personnel in • 
Youth Enployment Programs," Ded^mber I965. . ' ' . ^ 

V ^ A > 
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!• Based, on an increased a^^eness of the extent of human needs and ; 

' limited existing serv^^^, they vere^ "directed toward .providing v , » 
• esseintlal hitman ser^€des' for' all. . ' * - 

2. Tl\ey stressedHJie involvement qf low- incqme ^worker s^ as ^partici- 
pants, instgad of as recipients} ^in the process of problem- solving. 

3. They vtried to -take a moi'e systematic approach toward training, * 
.prole development, and the .iijstitntionalizatidn of programs*. 

U. -IJiey sought to shift from the concepts of creating -eAtry-level^ 
, jobs ^eadi^g ijowhere to the concept of "^eare^ development, with j , 
training available at each step for thosi who' sought and merited^ 
upward mobility. ^ • ' . ^ 

^.esultStto date give evidence that educations training, and on-th'e^^^'8S''experience 
can produce a valuable' new suppiv of pairaprofessionals, niany possessing the 
ability' and ambition to advance iLnto more responsible jobs yith hi^er status 

^aiid p6x . . ^ ' ' ' ' ■ ' 



Thousands of*parapro*fessionals were recnxited from the nation^s and minority 

groups and .employed as human-gervice woirkers in the fields of health, mental 
hei^lth, welfare' and education. TheSe new jobs, however, created a "second 
generatioi^ problem of considerable magnitude: academic obstacles blocking their 
career advancemenVtr^ppe!i many of these*j)araprofessionals in* another ghetto — 
a iob gjietto. " \ , * . * » * 

With scarcely any exceptions, employers ot human-service workers set the' bacca- ' 
laureate degxjee as a Mnimum requirement for^ career advancement. * Some** agencies 
provide for recognizing individual? vith J^'equivalent expejri^ce." -Since they 
have not defined 'equivalent," however » it is difficxat to plan for "career 
adiahcemeni;^ !V „V / , ' .-^^^..^^ 

Jn Kew'yori City (In the 19f60's, for example, a paraprofes^ional obtaining a job 
'.through thJ Sotoeuer progrim wa^ eligible foi^' half-time financial supfrort in ^ 
associfite degree prograpu^ if he was' enrolled as ee^fvilly matriculated student. 
The most oavious i;iaw in/this program was ^that emp3^oyers of paraproSessibnals 
had no job^ for whicj;i thJb^a'sswciate degree was a requirei^ent; few career ladders 
specified itr . Further , /the program gave access only to tuition- fre$ 'courses, - 
i^^e.*^ 'tilKS' university daytime programs, and t^en only if participants -carried 
^eno\i§li credits to be Eeiafericiaated students"." l^ctet exnplpyets wfere not afble to 
pay for edudat'ion 'and released time f or*^their ^wbrkers f or^^such a large part of 
the work weeK, 'and emjAoye^s in marginafl jobs could not finance their .own 
education.- 1 • . / . • ' " ^ - . 

. Evening cour.aes -vere /excluded from consideration becau^ the' colleges chag 
^u^tion'for^^llem, an4 evening matriculation, courses .which cartied ttiition^! 
wuatus *depende^ upon accuumilating 'as ^rnany as 30 ^teu^s with a rather high 
£Choi*astic l©d^. Further, many of the career-related. courses (e.g. jntV'^irig) 

>^ere not 'of feredVx night. * * ' '-^ _ 




Most public colleges, althoiigh^eacpres^ing inter^est in the adult student, were 
focusing on^the flopd of 'recent high school graduates. Few colleges had Either 
the funds or the personnel to design or cpnduct programs for matuare, employed « 
people seeking upgrading- Currijctila.wesre geeired, to the young ^udents yfho brought 
with i;hem none of the l^fe expegt^ience *of the older emplc^ed worker. Adult . 
programs were more concerned Td.th avocational interests than with vocational/ 
pursuits. 

\ ' '''''' 
In summary,^ the options' open to the adult paraprofessional' seeking advancement 

and professional status* were not satisfactory. What was nee(ted*for paraprofesaionals 

was an option which built on and gave cr^dit^ for their life experienc§^ enabling 

them to qualify for eidvanced posltiona^'in^ less time, at a lower cost, and in a 

more meaningful •'ayV To develop this alterrja'tive required a design that anailyzed , 

employment opportunities and requirements, developed new types of ed^cdtional ' 

programs, and devised .alternative rqutes to credentials. * ^ 

In'Tuly }970, with ^ contract from the U.S. l)epartmento^ 
Child Labpr Committee layficbed this demon straiioa'--pr53ect to develojf changes in " 
Ih^^^edUcStlonHl system and in. tirejpiaailfcatim c ^n d cr ed entiaiing processes to 
help employed paraprofessiosals'^vance in f^ve different. 6uman-service occupations 
to intermediate^gnd tfien professional 'positions.^ Its tl^sts were to make cre- 
dentiaJ^jfaore relevant to job^ duties/ give greater credit for w<jrk and^ lif e 
g;q)eri^ces; foster mobility ^ and transferability of skills and knowledge among 
human-service occupations; and make i't.possible for. paraprofes^ionalrs "^o obtain 
vocational education while .fully en5>loyed. • * * - 

pae -experience obtained in the course; of developing an;d operating these programs 
can be useful for establishing similair^ programs in .other "occupations apd in othA: 
communities. f ^ ' ' v 
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:B., Criteria and process for Selecting j 
Occupations and Collaborators 



In our attempts to develop models in several occupations, we, started with three 
major jiJremises^ • ' - • 

^ > ^ -'V*- ' - 

1. Paraprofes$i9n4ls perform veil in human-aeiyrice occupationg and ' 
^ have the potential to function afe professionals. They bring a / ^ 

• quality to l^heir work which many professionaisi^do not h^ve — a knotr- 
'ledge and understanding of their community and/or pairticular group. 

2, Regardless of jbheir ability^ and ambition, paraprofession€p.s have 
been locked into low-level jobs by academic and professional 

^ « credential .requirements as well as by dysfunctional institutional 
personnel practices. ~ ^ 




3. It is possible to remove or circumvent' the structiiral blocks. 
' ' and to upgrade p^aprofessionals to profe^ional status in €ul 
effective^ and efficient manner by procvdding credit £oi^ wqrk ^ , 
acd life experience^ by^using traiiying^design? based on task 
analysis and work competency;' and by providing formal. education 

^ ats^ihe job site. ' ' - - \ ^ . 

From these premises we developed .basic , criteria for btiilding our models: 
' ' ■ ' ■ , , • 

1. Educationfiil institutions h^ to be willing. to design ani^use: 
^. (a^ alternative rourt^s to -credential^ tnore rele^^t for ' . • ' 
] adults in human-service occupation^, t^j^t yere sHojrter and ' 
tlierefore mo^e economical than conventional programs; , j 
' ^ ^(b) a worknstudjr approach; (c) close ties, with the employers; 
(dTspecial curricula when necessary; (e) academic credit 
foV what the worker has ^earned, either in academic settings 
or elsewhere, and^for work experience; ♦and (f) educational 
' facilities on a yeecr-round -basis for maximum use 'of time and 
resources. * ' * ^ * ' ' ^ 

^ 2. fenployers had* to be willing to base their selection on the 
/ • .skills and* knowa^edge needed for competent performance^ ^ - 

provide isome, released time for educatidn for the pai-aprof e^-^ ^ 
sionals;- arrange for special staff assignments for train^^g - 
purposes ;. and assign ^^fiualified si^tpe^visors to the paraprofes-? - 

sionalfe. ^ ^ ^' ^ 

I ' ^ I "* ^ . ' ' 

3. Academic institu1;ions and employes both had to l^e flexible 

and willing to consider each other !-9 arid the workers* i^roblems; 
^ to use vork sites as- learning places- where supervisors giye 
in-service training accredited* by the academic institutions; 
and to accept and- p^pticipate in a coordinating body which ^ 
. ' woiild develop policy y.^valmte program^ e^^^ resoly^, 
problems . . *L ^ * ' , , ' 

P^aprofessionals had to be willing to maJce^ a significant 
• cdntribAition of their own in time , and energy. • - 

^' 5. vTh?-, occupations ffelected* should perteit credentialing at * 

a' -hoth_the associate and ^^ccaaaurf at e ^ levels with concommitant 

raises in status arid pay. - * ' 
'if 

6. The .occupations had to have significant numbers of workers kt j 
dead-qndi, low-level Jobs, and a re^onable number of unfillr'' 
highei^'-l'^el-aobp which -required d cr^d^ntial% 

7. Labor uniohs and professional organizations had to' be williiig 
* ^ to work with* us in the development -and conduct of the programs- 
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8. 'Collaborators had to agree to use task analys4,s a§, the "basic 
' ^ methddology fqi^ linking work experience and the educational ^ 

currioulion. ' * ' ^ ^ v - ' • 

9* Each program had 'to meet* a suffioiently strong need of the ^ ' 

labor market to' attract the interest; of fimding sources, and - ^ 

* the c6st of .establishing ''ipiodels had "tcT be yithin available . * ^ 

resources. » ' \. " /• ^ * 

NCLC staff* felt that several occupa^iions ^ould be chosen in -relatesd' fields to 
permit gre^iter impact with> limited r^30iirces. We also felt that there shorild 
be a wide range of , occupations for com^arat'ive purposes^ Ihus, some bccupa- 
tions might * involve a single epplo/er and/or academic institution, while others 
would .involve a-cons^XTtixim of emiflLoy^s and/c«r academic instit^ibns^; ^some ' . 
occupations would be in the public seetor (Civil^ Service) while, others would; 
be in. the private sector. In. one occupation t'lj^r^ migbi^ be a dominant union, 
in anotjier a strong professional association, in a third, neither; etc. . 

?16 help us select occupa^jidns, NCLC organized an Advisory Committee composed 
of experts.on manjjower utilization, research, and training,, all experienced.^* 
with programs for parapfofessionals in human-service 4>ccupa^ions. ' With the 
assistance' of the committee, NCLC began ^^loring occupational fields. This 
process iScludedf ' . ' >. *> . , ^ • * • 

' • —Examination of occi^ational dqta available from varioua bureaus 
and government agencies,' prof essionail associations, state 1 ^ 
licensing agencies state and local code^.and regulation^, * ' 

existing and pendinlg l^gislatibn, to dete3f|aine numbers of person^' , . 
. eD5)loyed aiid needed in various occupations and what tbe l(mg- 
4 n^erm trends seemed to be-in these occupations. / • ^ \ 

, --^Beviewing the llteral^ure , including government periodicals and 
piEbiicatlons , professional bulletins^ .jnd magazines, dafa* : ♦ 
retrieval systems and related books and 'articles, to draw upon : 
experiences of other projects. and models^ 



—Personal- interviews and consultations with representati^s 

of' major human-service employers^ unions, state ancl local Civil ^ 
Service organizations, professional and occupational associations, 
licensing bureaus, and ^ademic^ institutions, to identify 
^'^.^TmAM^xs^^^^s as well as ^totential roadblocks ""within various /• 
occupationsy ' , * ; 

—Consultation with our Advisory Committee^ f ir^t as group . • ' 
and then with individual manbers, as* needed, to provide,- 
^guidance and direction in our efforts. - , ^ . 

— ^IJispussidns with individiials and small groups of paraprofes- 
sionals In diff<^reht bccrapAtions to ascertain what they saw 
* , as' their fteeds for career 'adjffipcem^nt . ' - 



Ihrough'tdiis process.^we were able to. identify more than 25 occtxpatitjns warranting 
further coiisiderat$.on. ' , • ■ j ' • . • * ' 

Narrowing -'Oyir. choice to. five 'of thes? occupations' I'equii'ed intensive investigation, 
research t^d 6pA^uitfetioS? * The 'decision to select of" not select an occupation 

• was h'ased ]frimarily 'ofr ,pur* amiity to ideptify key agencies and individuals ' • 
willing tbvcobipes^te .witfi^-«us. Protisacted' negatiatipns seemed tto^he inevitahle 
b^are agre^ents'*^cbva^'be<xeached,' tliis process involved fif§t definin^our goals 
ia teris- which coincidfe^ 'Kith "the goals of^the ^^ot'entidS. cdllaborators and also 

/5yad practical appUe&bion fol^them.^Pl^s were^/tlien worked out which specified 
th'a resppnsibtUtieff o^ 'the- collaborators ^ V^* fflbat 'insliances^ tfe ^rolwsed col- ' 
laboratioi^.'plan had^to^'be s^nicfi^dfrttfrher: by c<5iimittee oi;^ staff ^d/or by 
directors' '0? affected depefrtmenln^-oj* units 1-", j,': " 



Reaching'agreeme^it witV co,5Ll^bor«fcoVs*was ifurtl^ef complicated by sudden, drastic ^ 
changes .in funding of ijuVlic agen&tes.' BUSige^. cuts and job freezes curtailed 
plans for. expansion. of "services, and staff in jaany articles; In some instances,, j 
this -resulted. in. shortage ocp^apatioqS, suddenly. 1)6 ing cptocgrfed to surplus status. 
Administrators *became;«xtremely cautious* about entering into agreements for new 
programs. The general eeohprnic/reCes^ioiT/foirced private agencies afid institutions^ 
to be equally cautit)us -abojit new commitBieSts th?,t would 'ad^to their fiscal burdens. 

Sometimes during the^ negotiation's with employers,^- the p^dupation und^r discussion 
wbuld be dropped and another occtrpStion substituted. For e:^le, in .our initial 
•discussions with representatives' fi>om a, State-in^itution we w^e considering a 
*new oci!!upation'of\Mental Health Worker '■i^hich' would encompass a number^ of presently 
distinct disciplines >as applied to a specific population. Forvaeveral reasons \^ 
it wal- not.-pqssible to work out. a viable. program;. but it became apparent that 
there wag a grga* dnteresCand. stqjport' for a different program, in occupational 
therapy; working with- the same employer, .we cbangecl the occupational goal. ^ , 

In 'some fields,. we had' less difficulty than expected in gaining' th^ cooperation 
of unions, professidn^^associations. and Civil Service departments. In a few - 
•cases these groups , encout^d our development work: helping^ locate- collaborators, 
providing cons\atation services, participatii^.in Job analysis and curriculum^ ^ . 
^evelcjpment , and even offering to contribute rsoigie funding. More problems than 
^tieipat^^were encounteired in identifying and working' out agreements with , 
academic institutions.' * 

: ■ ' , * ' , ■ • , N- 

'Occupations were eliminated fromUonsi4era.ti6n for a variety of reasons. The over- 
' riding fasfcor foAiot setting up a pr.ogrm.4n an ^ccujiation .was the matter of ' • 
timing.' It was feltvthat a program could be set up at some futWe.Mte in most . • 
if not £L1 of the occupations considered. For example, 'we considered^ a physician 
•-assistant jlrogram', but it presented too many barriers. ^ Since that consideration, 
however. Hew Yorl^Stafee passed a l.i^Jensifig law for physician's assistants,- eli^ ^ 
'E'inatlng'many barriers. , it'wojad have been possible. for us to undertake a' 
'prqgram for, this occupation^if *e had n<it already selected those with whi^h we 
would work. - .a < , . *. ^ <- • 

^ , , . - - , ' • .... 

Of the hunan service occupations surveyed by UCLC staltf, five survived' preliminarj^ 
field investigations: Addiction Worker . . Child Pevel oment Worker. ,9ccuj>atlQnal 
therapist , jClasct'oom Teacher^ ai^d ' Public ' Health ^Hursg . The. field investigations , 



,included discussions with^Ji5>loye#s, ,paraprofeasi6nais, unions, professional 
associations, 'educational institutions and special consult ant 3 ^in ^el^ecting 
. these occupations wh^e we w^e jaoist 4ikely ,te be able to develop a isuccessfid^ 
'model/ . ' .. . . \ ..^^ ^ . \ 



Le to obtain fundin^^or and' initiate programs' in Addiction Searvices, 



^ We verVna c 

Child Development and pccupati^aT Therapy, were unsuccessful, for a varie*^ 
pf reason^, in^^^etib^iag ■ t he - Publ ie 'Health Kursing and Teaching models beyond tfae* 
plannii^ sta^e,. The appendices tp this report contain dtet^l^cl descriptions pf 
the processe§.Javoived in each 'of the ^ive. models, ^t tjiis point, ^are pre- 
* senting iTs^nmnary description of the highlights of eewfi model. )' 

- Addi-ction Worker . : ^ - " ' . ^ • \ • 

*This model was developed by NCLC in ^j?^aboration ^ith. seven voluntaTjr drug abuse 
agencies: Dayt^ Village, B;eali:^House, "Salvation. Aniy, Addicts -^lehabi^li-tatioh 
Center, Lower Eastside aiferyice feefitW, Greenwich House Counseling Center and 
Encounter . ' LaGuardia Community tBllege and the City University pf Hew y'ork. bacca- 
laureate "program collaborated to edi»ate, train and upgrade ^the. skills of 30 
paraprofessionals; most of them e^addicts, .The educaVion-trafaing pr^ogram, bfegan. 
^ 'in September 1973, and will end ia^Harch 1977 by which time mpst of the p^ici- 
^ pants will have earned associat,e_and b&ccalaureate degr,ee^. The .program was % 
, . funded^ bV th^ Jratit)hal InSt^^^^oTl^^al ]Ieal$h. 

Chi3id Development TWor^er % 

la cooperation with the ITew York dkty Agency for Chfld Development, » nine child^ 
care centers in Ilanhattan and Queens, LaGuardia Community College and the City 
University'ofJfew^Ygr5^3 developed a, program for the education and training 
of chi3,fl^evelopment workers in da^^^ciore, centers a^^ other pre-school. programs. \ 
Th^^-illodel'was t^^^fi¥^"ff^#**n^'**'> of Child' Development Associate proposed 

the Fed^3i«*ef¥i^j5 Chj^ld Dev^^^aent. Thirty-two participants completed ^ 
^their jg^eSSciate, degree work and are ^currenti^y enrolled^ ift a b^ccetlatareate degr^<$^ 
^i^j^Qi. The program was' funded in ita f itsi- year by the New York State Depart- 
of MucatiiiS. J^...^:^--— ' t-^ ^ ' • ^ 

.■ ' ■ : 7f*; V ..' . ... 

OcQUj^^ional Therapist - * ' . • 

■ ' ^ . - " ^ . "f ^ • . ^ ^ * ; > 

The occu^alS.onal therapist model i^icludes a consortiimi of .four New York Sta^te 
health and mental, health facilitl^ (pockland State Hospital,, Rocikland Chiliren];:^ 
Psychiatrt'c' Hospital, Letchworth Ullage and the^New York 'State Rehabilitation 




HospiJ 



two academic r institutions (Rockland Coinmunity College 



ti 



and Research - , ^ , - - 

a^d the^Ci^y^t^^^^ity^ofHew Yorkjfj^he N<e^y, Yprk State Departm^nrs of Health 
.and JJsjS^J^gfOT^e, €Uid the American ,bccupat*ional 'Therapy Association, coHabora^- 
fi NCLC. ,ir]S§f''prograja aimed, at opening career-*advancement op]5ortunities in 
d of occtipational^herapy for ^^conomic ally and- educationally disad- 
.vaStagedv workers in four clinical institutions* Up to 16 workers a y6ar for , 
fpxir years vere educated, and trained for positions as CTertified Occupational 
Therapy Asal^stants and Registered Occupational Therapists, earning associate 



and baccalaureate »degre^. This pro'grem^was Yunded by the National Institute 
of Health and has iince elxpanded to include, additi'ona^ c8(leges and*clini'cal ^ 
• fSjCilities in upstate Hew York. . • ^ ^ ^ 

Classrom- Teacher , ' * - ' 

The 'teaching modei,yas developed by KCLC in cooperation with Ccaranunity Schdol 
District 09 (Bronx),* the Berrtard II. Baruch College's School .of Edxication, and* 
the United Federa±^on» of Teacher^. Its' objective wa^/to^ prepare the district's 
classroom peyraprOTessionals to become cert if i^ eairly-childhood^teachers. 

Thi^s fiye'y eir project was to enroll SO^teacher aides ..tonually and preplare them 
.for tefaJbhing role's in a baccalaureate degree'' program based on teacher behavioral 
coii5)'etencies derived from, pupil learning i^bjects. The^model^s high operaitional ^ 
and research costs created problems in obtaining fmiding and a severe*budget 
crisis in New York CilTy fbrced us to disconinu^ work in this occupatrion. ^ 

Public Health Rurse ' ^ , " ' - ♦ 

_ — ___ — , ^ ^, ^ : ' . ' ' 

This was to have been the fifth occupatidtial area' for (flveloiHuenl; . The original 
plan involved the training, -education and' upgrading of Eublic Health Assistants 
within the' Hew York'/^ity J)epartment of Health to positions as ^jmibr Public 
He;alth Hurses and e^ntually to Public health Iforses. There* was a strong - 
interest on the part of the Department of Health and an^ academic c6llaborator.| 
The first problem ericoxmtered centered on the ^city's hiring freeze, Tlbe second 
involved the loss o£^the academic coUpboratof due to' internal administp^ative 
and "istaffing difficulties. Othei: academic collaborators '•could not be located 
Vecause their regular nursing courses H^ere fully subscribed; thei^, nursin^- 
/graduates wpreshaving; difficulty in locating jobs; and there were problems 
about qhanging the thrust of nursing education -from bedsi-de carq to public 
health. Itony 6f .the associate degree programs Were also having accreditation ^ - 
""-problems ,with.t8e National League "for Ifursing. Work on this* occupation was 
. thus ^iscpntin^ed. ^ . * ' ♦ ^ ^ 
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Initially, NQLC's main'thrust was researching occupatidnal areas including the 
$ypes of personnel employed and needed/ and narrowing possibilities on the^l)asis 
of established criteria. Dupiog this exploratory period, NCLC surveye'd various 
humah-rserHce occtxpations to^fiud which hairfexpanding job oppcSrtunities and 

\ where changes in promotional and credentialing practices "would b^ most feasible 

- and* desirable . * * ^ ' , ' ' 

, ^ . • ; . - 

The nextl^teps included:" , ' - / • . ^ 

— Arous:^ng interest punohg. potential c^llAocators and persiiading 
them to pai^^^lpate; ' ^ 

, -^ftv'iSr coming re^istanqe to participation in the projects; ^ • 

— fetinging coll^bbrato^pa^^^ogether ; ' , , ' , - 

' "Determining how to. fund the programs and obtaining *fufading: 

— Conducting task analyses to determine ^the natm^e of curricula, 
relationships betweeji formal education^and vork-slt'e learning, 
tha role of the supervisors, criteria i'or competency-based , , 
' certification's etc;^ ^ v^^', 

^-D^veloping the basis for institutionalising tjie program;. 

— Coordinating the activities of th^ collaborators; and 

' — Problem solving* • , ' . '* 

vNCLC was inyolv'ed with a >fide range of forces: clinical and^ acaaemic institutions, 
municipal and state agencies,' wions^. professional association^.and others, 
each with different concept of the project. 

As a third party, NCLC was>^le to exercise a unique kind leverage . Having 
. no vested interest in the.^rthodoxy of , rules, traditions ana ^programs, we were 
free to make recozmaendations which could come frojn no othey collaborator. This 
Ted to some criticism that we did_not \mderstand th^ problems inherent in making 
such drastic changes* . • • 

In. someV cases these qriticisms* may have been accuratje. However, without our ' ^ 
push andv willingness tb take chances, many operational approaches ^ould not have 
been developed. . ' - , » ^ , 

In each ca^e, JICLC's major task*was to coalesce and fcarmoni^e the goals and 
operations pf several collaborators at'the precise p\int where their interests 
coincided* This point varied considerably from;model to model* '^xrfti^^ 
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Conclusion 



Much of our success in bringing programs up to thp . pperational- and funding stages^ 
vas directly attrihutatsle to the Department of Lahtjr's villingQess t^ permit us- 
to award ^"development .grants" to participating employers and colleges. Th^^e 
$5,000- grants were the seed monies for developing collaTjorative efforts betveen 
employers 'and colleges. The grants were used -to pay for planning* tadk- ana3iysxs, 
and curriculum design, activities for which funds were iiqt available -from. refeular 
budgets. ' . . * •' , • . . 

We have developed different 'models for meeting the .program's objectives-. In 
addiction", occupational therapy 'and ^child development there were two ^ucatioaal 
institutions offering' associate ^d b^calaureate degrees, ^tb a coasortium ;pf ^ 
employers in eachV Occupational therapy -was geared'to government employment, 
while addiction service* and. child development involved noa-goveramental employers. 
Addiction and child- development were based in- New York. City; occupational ^herapy 
was outside of New York City. qpcu:pational»' therapy included the active partici- 
pation of a professional association ; addiction and child development dad not. • 
In occupational therapy there were existing professio&al lines; in .child develop- 
ment a professional line' is still evolving; ip. addiction there is nO.<«WQ.ll-<|efined 
professional line; Funding, for occupational therapy and addict ion. came from the 
federal government; funding for child development came fswm 1;he state." 

While each of the occupations selected iad unique aspects, there were also cojimon 
Elements. -All vere foi- low-level, human-service employees largely from minority 
groups, who could not qualify^ for higher level positions under conventional . 
systems despite their capability and whose knowledge of^their communities aad » • , 
particul^ value for hew systems of service deliyery. Each dccupfitl-bn moved the 
worker's from where they were in terms of experience and knowledge, «id related 
to the skills and. knowledge needed for competent performance At increasing l«/-els 
of responsibility. In fiell^ where education has been , solely' the prerogative 
of academi-c institutions^..-the demonstration 'models' shifted *t>is ^responsibility 
BO that the employers . became partners. This g.ollaboration made prep^ation for ^ 
adv&ncement more meaningful, and ecoB«mically more feasible f or . employer^ . In 
addition, each model .met the criteria established in our conceptual design. 

<; ^ 

A common a^d essential element in each jnodel was ^e provision made- for oper^ ^ 
tlonal conf^fel t{f be- vested irf the hands of a board comprised of re^esentatives 
of all participating agenpies, institutions and individuals, includirig the - 
trainees. These boards (Policy Board, Program Operations Committee or Parity 
Board, .'depending^ on the model) were given responsibility for seeing to the 
successful implementation of the models. ' . . 

They werVdecision^making,- problem-solving groups. I^CLC had one Xotl^n eacfc-' . 
'btfsfd.' Contifcl* o/ theo-programs was in the hands of those closest to'lhe day-to- 
"dry operations. This had a number of important implications.: If penstitted NCLC ' 
s&aff to de/ote iis energies, and time to monitoring and evaluating each- model, 
conducting inter-model comparisons and evaluation, and; working. for the replication 
and institutionalization of the models. By involving participants ip the decision 
making process, we hoped to build in- vested interests on the part of the colla^ , 
' borators-to insure that the models, wotad'-cdntinue operation when outside' funding 
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and support were discontinued and tfhen NCLC^^s contributions were no longer 
available.; p'-^^ ^ 




-As tlfe occupational/ models were ^jnplemente.d, we attempted to^build a level of ^ 
expertise wfiich heretofore did not exist ^ in participating institutions', . Tlie '* 
nature of the., models aid the* process for ^developing them should establish pi:e- 
cedent^ for continuing acECdemic-'institutional collaboration in other ^gccupaiions 
and' in otlaer settings, . ' ' , ' * 



IMPORTABT EUEMENTS IH gEPLICATXHG/ AlSB IKSTITUTIOKALIZpG THE MODEL 



countered. 
meBfber of the consortiuni far 



InM:hapter I we indicated the. genesis of, the upgrading model and describ^ the 
' methods and prsjpesses for' implementing it. The appendix contains detailed . 

descriptions of.o'ur attempts to impieaent the model in five occupations— three . 

successfully and -two unsuccessfully. Tbe process described in each occupation 

is important for those seeking to replicate the model so they m^' avoid some 
. of the pitfalls we did 'not and talife advantage of "what we learned. 

-New routes 'to credent ialsjwer^ identified new procedures for training, editing,- 
and'upgrading-paraprofessionals w/^re accepted; and th£ model in .t&ee OtfcupSi^iotts 
was deemed important enough to iit/tract operational funding. Important ipsti- 
tutipnal barriers wej-e' rteducedl kttitud^s and expectations of individuals an^^ 
-institutions were afe-ed; and/ i base was created for institutionalizing and 
replicating .the design. Certakii Elements and problems cut across all occupations 
Send constitute a generic series of items to cossider when implement injs to u^ 
grading prdgraia. Indpqd, most 'of these items iould be used when implementing 
a program for new workers as fell- as for upgr^ing • existing workers. 

A. ' The Consortixun Appj^oach - , v. '■ • 

' • , i - • 

When a single ec^jloyer orXajingljer academic in^itution cannot conduct all 
aspects of an upgrading progiim^self , it is often benef'icial to attxact other 
institutions to share the reepopslbilities and costs of sUch a program. \ In some 
instances, a consortitid may increase the number and siae of the problems en- 

Howqver, our expferi^ence indicates that the benefits acc^ng to each 
DUtwei^ the pr6blems. • . 

--While some consortia axe iegaPor quasi-l^gal TipaiA^ we found that a voluntary' 
^socifffeiOT of agencies &nd ^ftstitufions can-w^rk verywejl. Decisions are 
reached by~con6ensus'of the m^ibers and^cOnt^l^ation ia ufaintained by the informal 
'"pressures brought to-bear by skster agenci&s and institutions. 

Ea£y^ia the design of our mo^we~4::6Cognized the iji^sdrtance of involving miire 
th^ one employer. A ma^Jor change in adBfenistration, policy, or budget in -one 
institution is not likely .to destroy |;he modeir^-In^addiction services, for 
exanile, we .originally reached algreemenf vith a 8ihgle~~^ge^ency, and then 
based "all our. efforts and energies for a long period, of time^ wbrkil^gout a 
.viable arrangment. men internal difficulties forced thi^ agency to wlthdj^a^, - 
\e had to abandon much of our woi^l: and seek another collaborator. Luckily, 
,ve were able* to intrest a group' of volxontary agencies. Thus, n<? single agency 
can* destroy the model by dropping out of the consortium. Agencies tend to serve 
as a pressure group to keep individual participafats together, offering encourage- 
ment and assistance when inteirnal problems arise. Further, no single agency 
needs to involve its entire paraprofessional staf^ in training; services can. 
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'pontinue toM)e of fered. without .too much strain on remaining staff, evaluation 
ia sctunder; ai^d thiere is a, 'better bs^is for Replication.. 

jBi scmie occia)atioGs ii; is desirable that trainees be given' opportunities In a • 
^ variety, of settings. This was the case in' the occupational therajjy project 

• \m^e there was' n^ed to gain experience vith^ different treatment modalities and 
ppptUations.. ^e,^ consortium enabled us to.establish.ratating field work, 
assignments inhere trainees from one Institution could spend'ifewQ or three months 
working iii; another institution without n^ppwer or service loss to either. 

.The consortium approach has led to greater employer participation and helped 
brin§ into the open ezaployer reactions to program costs and the elements which 
wdiad have made institutionalization and repi'icatioik iiDi>ossible. It is desir- . 
, able for emgployers in a consortiim to have the same^olicies" with respect to 
released time, etc. Similarly ^ vdrking out lartlculation agreements between 
comsmnity and senior colleges j/*- often dif f icult jfbirt the consortium provided 
an appropriate arena for doing ^ and also broiightStKe input from employers to . 
bear on the problems. Por the most pari, we foxmdj e) genixine willingness .by • 
most senior colleges to accept fully the work ccnnnleted at 4. community college. 

CoDHmmi^y: colleges have ^proved to be an^ important .edu^ional resource 'in .all 
our models* Even in ""occupations where a baccalamjeerce qegree is required, it 
wa^ possible to tie together the two levels of academia .profitably. Traditional 
foi%-year 'colleges usually require a preliminary p^od ; of- up: to two years 

• devoted'to "required" courses prior to education in a specific field. 

u ' * I f , 

^ Linking colleges and employers was not easy. ' Problems arose yhen it was ~^ 
necessary to satisfy at the same time employers* needs %o deliver services and 
colleges' budgetary limitations, scheduling, and facult^ rules. The consortium 
plashed ^ ke^^role in holdings these institutions to'feether. / 

All partners in a cbliaboratiye venttire are not equall^ willing, resourceful 
or capable. Deficiencies in^hese areas are often be^t made up by an^putside 
independent organizatfon such as NCLC. It is difficuit for an eii5)lc^er 'or col- 
lege to keep a group of o^her agencies continuously 'informed of all theii^ ' . . 
activities vhich might affect the program. NCLC seized as a communications 
end catalytic agent to alleviaike this prpblean. The .^importance, of these rol^ ,v ( / 
in making a collaborative entejp^islg successful cannot be overemphasi^edy!"*^ \ 

Developing and maintaining effective collabor^ive relationships among employers,^ . 
colleges, unions, and others involved difficult c^)ntinuing negotiations, a ^ \ • 

willingness .to comprooiise on key issues^, and- the^^.abiU^ to •adapt th caging. ' y 
'conditions. The ptoties had to enter ixrto, coliplicated, highly interdependent , 
relationships. ^The need to involve other* insti-^utiqns, .e.g'. , tmions. Civil ' 
.___^^^rvice,\and/licenging bodies, multiplied Erobjimg considerably. . 

The collabora£"'o^ were sometimes troubled by tlfe degree of their involvement 
and^the numbejiv^f ^ meetings ^^conferences y^^aiid^ber contacts required for ^ . ^ 
planning an^ijipleanenting models. However, HCLC ^shed^^fSTTny^ ol^^ll 
agqijcies ^ we felt that^ only by full particip^ion and cpllaboration -can ''a 
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.program be viable. , In the process* tl^ere was considerable interchange of ideas,, 
•Tmowledfee, and :theqry which vas.'1)eneficial to all. . • ' ^ 

Collaboratiijn included: 



1 1. Joifat establishment of dperating goals; 
2. 



Determination based on publiclV Shared dataj 

J ' ' . ■ ,^ ■ ' - ' \ 

3. Belationships growing out- of ^concrete, here-andenow encounters;^ 

\. Voluntary relationships among chtoge ag,ents, with parties accepting 
responsibilities toward each other but free to terminate the 
, "'' relationship after consuitatJ.on.: > • ,, 

5. Power distribution in which the particip^ts'^have o^orturiities to • 
influence each other and the program; , ^ ^ 

6. 'Eknphasis 'on tmethodology rather than goals. . ' 

•The opiating ara of each consortium was a policy board, composed bf one repre- 
sentaliive from-each of the collaborating institutions, te, and the trainees. 
The policy boards were the key lin]^ between HCLC staffed the agencies and 
individuals involved in e«:h venture. They serye^- as policy .makers ..-communica- 
tions instruments, testing grounds, f)roblem- shelving ^ ' ^^^^ ^^^f 
ation*and resolution of grievances, and discussion groups to elariiyrWjd develop 
iew objectives. Eacfe institution, agency or individual involved in any w&y 
ith a project was represented on^he board eiid was entitled to. one vote to all 
/decisions. ' NCLC sought no special power on the policy; b^aras. We , 
(to insure- that the overall, design 'would be followed after ^he pilot pe3-iod;^6 
bVfree to monitor and evaluate the programs; tp insure ouf technical assistance 
would be accepted; an* to be able to worlc.for replication and iiistitutionaliza^ . 
tSbn, ' • ■ . " 

Jn our programs, tbe-poUcy boards' of the -various consortia were responsible ' 
for preparing and submitting fun^ng applications, hiring the directors, estab- 
lishing recruitment aiid selection criteria, developing- curricula, overseeing 
the evaluations, and, in general, reviewing program progrefes. . ' 

Each, occupation requires a so^what different combination of menders con- 
sortium. -IhU^, relationships and program linkages should be established with: 
(a) unions and professional «roups which represent wprkers in the-lower-leyel 
Jobs a^d in.the higher levelV^; (b) managers who would be directly i^lved 
o7significant3y affecteid by' the progra?i.. (c) in public programs, the.CT^riJij^, 
Service Commission and/ other goverttmental agencies which .could ftcc^it Success • 
■ of the TJTogram; and, tdX if' aq^ exi.atinff credential is involved, the cr.eden- 
tiding' agency. iVograms to?5;Kange established employmeijt patterns are 
threaterfing to many VouRS, particularly if they don't know much about the ■ 
program except that it wiH.,introduce change. In some cases, once the nature 
of ^lie proposed'program is iideystoodr these groups become allies -and sources . 
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of information progrm resource^., ^ It is inrportant to establish a positive* 
link with every "group which would l^e affepted by — or which coiild affect-r-tbe' 
program ^to a significant degrefe. / ' ♦ 

' ^ / . * • 

We have foimd.that there is a crucial role, in the consortium for an organizatixin 
>;hich has no sftalte in a spec if l^c' input, (e.g. released time); or in a specific 
output, (e.g., ^^tlling vacant Jobs and getting a better Job); but which has 
the same stake m'^all of these and jEin overridingnconcerh with the success 0? 
the total program, rather than with the achievemdnt of a single sub-goal. . (This 
has been, in general, the role played by NCLC.) In addition to coordin^atio^, 
the role played by the consortium shfjuld be an energizing, searching,'' ^tabili-/* 
zing and guiding role. If the memBfers played their roles perfectly, there 
Vould*be no ne^d for an organisation such aa IJCLC to be involved once the major 
participants were brought together , ^a^eed on a' pro-am, and worked though 
'*a pilot ^period. - ' * ^ . j ^ ^ ' ' V 

Early involvement of unions, professional associations,, el vil s^ervice agencies, 
credentialing bodies,, and other groitps in the development arid design .of a 
gfam'is key to successful iinpieaenta^ion. In ^ each case, we found interest ai3 
willingness to. participate to sonte degree. In t^e* ojcupstiohal therapy mode^: 
The An^rican Occupational TherMyV^sociation proyided considerable "tr^e con- 
'gultant* time, the union represmtaVives (CSEA.) particii^ted in-the selection 
of trainees, and the State I)ej>|trtmen'fls of Health and Mental' Hygiene partici- 
pated along with the emplo:fin^institut*ioM. Ta Addiction Services: the New , 
York City Addiction "Services Agency worked closq^ly with us . In the child 
development model: New YorX City's .Agency for "Child Develbpnent and the ?ew 
York &|ate. Department of. Education mayed key roles. The teaching model incliided 
relatiohships with New^ Yori City^s teachers* union (UFT), CORY, ancl the Nen 
York State Department of Bducatibh.^ In gublic health nursing: The. national 
League for Rurfeing and the New York State licensure Board f«r Ifursirig gave us 
some help. ■*'■"/ ' - 

. . , . .. ■ , _ . .. 

B. Task. 'Analysis* for Job Structuring "and Curriculum Development^ 

Educational progrrams , are usTially designed to meet the standards set by profes- 
sional groups, educatoi^s, and accrediting associations, rather than the needs 
of the Job, the einployee, or the emplciyer. The': focus is on an "education" 
I'ather than a ''work" model. Ppnctional task analysis to determine the rela-* 
tionships between tasks and sjjstem outcomes pinpoints the situation clearly. 

T?CLC used^task analysis in eath of its models .A different method was juised 
in each dependi^ng on the nature of .the pccirpai?ion , the woi^k site, the ' , 



^Spurcfes fiom ^hich NCfc ierelo^ed! its task analysis methodologies include the 
work of JEleanor Gilpat rick /(Health Services Mobility Study), Sidney Pine and 
Vfretha Wiley (Upjohn Institute for EatgXoyjnent Researifi^.^ land. the U.S. Department 
of Labor ( Dictionary of Occupational Titles and A HaiaSboo^ fox: Job Resturucturlnj^; ) 



availability. of trained analysts and other resources, and the specific objectives 
of -blie/ analysis f In general our objectives were to identify tasks^, develop 
'train^^g curricula, determine performance standards, restructure idb3\ develop 
career pathVays, change institutionetl requirements and standards > etc. Each 
ta^k analysis sttessed erne or more objectives. In addction services, it was to^ 
develop a, care^ ladder; in child developn^nt , to develop a new currieuiumt in 
occupational therapy, to develop' a curricu^im J:eflecting changing roles' of profes 
sionals and ^aprofessi'onals.^ In public he'^th , nursiug , it was to help modify 
clinical nursing education to giife greater 'emphasis to commupity care* In 
teaching, .^.t was to bemused to-'validate definitions of teacher roles, measure^ 
role changes, and fo^ the basis for the state -mandated competency-based creden- 
tial.- ■ . . ^ 

B; was assiimed by people/ who developed paraprofessional programs that th^ mere , 
presence of large nianbers of paraprofessionals would introduce changes in pro- 
motional policies. This assumption was not justified and paraprofessionals are 
paying- for the error. Two .main obstacles were ignored. The first is that . 
employers '.cjwmitments to train ,and upgrade p^aprofessionals are limits by 
their buc^t and servic^e nieds and theip^ willin^ess tfe contribute workers' time, 
skilled ^ervision, faci:yities, supplies and other resources for these purposes. 
Tbie^j^econd^^s absence of Job standards for human service occupations^ ^This is 
aTiarrier?to horizontal mobility and to gaining acceptance of ' work-experience 
for credentialling an4 college credit*. ' , * ^ . ' 

We al^fempted to deal with these problems by conducting a task ^analysis in e^h 
occupation to identify common worker utilization and employment practices; to 
help employers structure -more efficient and effective Job patterns; and to con- 
struct curric\ila. ~ 

We were hindered in task analysis. by the absence of systems information and 
systems ^alysis. Employers did not know,, and were tinable to. determine, their 
manpower and service needs, standards for promotion and upgrading, and what 
education and training Wtere desirable^. ' ' * - , ^ ' 

Employers sboiad bCrable to measure the effectiveness of service in order to' 
determine how best to .utilize, staff , structure Jobs and -set qualifications. - Few 
agencies were willii&, without, outside pressures > to undertake this kind of" 
self -analysis.. In (fcild development, the creation of a national" credential 
encouraged systems analysis. In occupational therapy, the professional aSsocia- 

. tion ((^TA) attejnpted to restructure occuptational therapists* jjoles. In addie-- 
tion Services, the agencies tried to use the task analysis results to* bring 

, about a degree of, Job uniformity among agencies', but the 'different treatment 
philosopbtes precluded generally applicable systems analysis and employment 
stinicture. ' ? f * 

Job restinicturing. attempts founder when faced lyy problems of funding, vested 
internets,' and lack of technical talent"... These override considerations^ of 
service needs, skill utilisation ,aifd worker onobility. Addction serices and 
child development ^e fields which are'fuiided on short-terA/ incremental ba&es— 
rewtic^ changes, which ne^d approval by funding agencies could invite disaster. 

: ,' : • - ^2 V'. V,:- ■ 



Occupational therapy, in iur^odel, ^as biajclgete^, cXeik^fim B^^'iB&iQ^e^ in- 
a rigid civil service "syslfem. Existing einplQjnees, tmi^n^ ,mid»'divll sefvic^ 
^md "bujiget bureaucrats lladl a contintiipg interest in prev^ntijag chajige. The 
usfe'of tbe consort iu!ii enablLed us t^ overcome most of these prphlems. ^ 

While there h?is heen'a greJit deal of talk about coii?)etency-'based cr^d&itials, 
there has been little , act ilp. AH of our models usei competency-based e^uce^ion 
and thus reial^ed^to competAncy-based^crederiti^^lling.^ \ ^\ • % 



Our^work in the child deve&pii^ut area resulted, i>i NCLC being awarded two con- 
tracts by the CDA'Consortim to develop instrum^sn^s to measure classroom 
'.^J behavior. , We u^ed our 'task analysis of . chf Id-^ev^lopmegt work as the basis 
"^^or identifying necessary competencii^ andj^competeiacy l^els. The ^American 
'Occupational Therajv Association Jiad a. funded pi^oject to. develop b.ehavior-based 
prbficipncy n^asures fti whicti pur.OT project vas used as one.df the testing 
grounds. " - ^ ; . . ^ ' 

Jar. each ^occupation was a factoar in curriculunf 
design. The academic institutions initially'^'aK. curriculum as their sole 
responsibility, and resisted involvement of tlie ^^idying agencies'. Many diverse 
t and, div-ersjfSnary issues were raised iii^^'^^idi^ ^ 'Cost c^r^^changing curricULa^ and 
<fceacliing approaches; the importance of traditic^v the superior knowledge > 
;experienpe> and responsibility of' th^ faculty^'^ucationalL standards; pre- 
existing course content and requirements which, .could not be changed: college 
curriculum ccamdttees jrtiich met only twic^ a yeejr; 'and even academic freedon. 
'Employing agencies ^ten^e^^o see the program pfimarij^ as a means to meet therir 
training and operational needs. v. * ^ 

Itr was easiex to obtain curriculum^ change ""in techniokl deparjme^'b^^ch as 
occupational therapy, cjeirtal health>.-^d cHild developloent-^.than in lib^al 
■ arts departments such^as English psychology, and riikthesiatics, which had less 
direct contact 'w^th. the i)2*ograms and staff and wl^ich.^esi^e^ the iJi^licat^ons 
arid direetions^indigated in the, results 'of oxir tfiCsk anaLysi^.^ * . 



Occiq)ati(lnal an/l ^cational e'duq^ition ten^l.to have lower j^ioritie^for college 
faculties, even in^those schools wh6se'l)rimaiy purpose is the ppeJr«ion of^ 
such progtams^j^ These^ progrfifiis"* Q;re seen as le'ss^ prestigious^ than liberal arte, 
and science programed ' ^. * ' . •. ' '-^ * - 

' . • ' \ V ' ^ ' 

.It is dlfficikt to achi€?ve change in an institution where pqw^'is diffuse and 
wh^.^ a veto over decision*'making-is in the^h^nds of people who will ^et.xio 
need "sktisf action from the joroppsed chjbige-. , ' . 

The ability to affect scheduliTig of courses, hours fXi which th^ are gtyen, 
manner in wMicb they are*taught', Wd similar factors will have a cmcial effect- 
on program success dtad instltuti(Sializatlon:» - _ 

. ' • " ' ^ . " . ^ ^ 

Few colleges are willing to consider the question .of how much formal education 
is relevant to the Jobs paraprofea^ionals voull^VeDittially be eligible for'. 
from the Viewpoint of, most college faculties » Job competency Is less important 
iian having the prescribed academic ^background and credential. ^ 
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Our, limited resources, and influence did not permit us to solve all t^epe ptob- . 
lems in. the develbpmeilt of^^ models, "but our academic coila'borators ,'did make 
some changes in, course of/erings and schedtiling/ ,At LaGijardia , C omHnm aty College^ 
the science department" nevised its, core course for tlie child develoOTent program; 
for addiction ,seryic,e*s,, ii included a human'biology course on i;he.4ff^ of 
drugs on. different "bodily^ systems and orgSas.^ / /. , I i \ 

There Ues "been a failirre *to identify common taioVledge, and skills that all human 
service workers need. Each occupation tends to deyel'op its own reouirements 
J and its'.own approach to human "behavior, mlaking. transferability' of ^^kills and 
horizontal^ AoWllity more difficiat. encouraged an^ inter-^^ inter- 
disciplinary core area to .'help workers mpve "ftrom, ope ocycupaticm to anol^her witH^ 
maximum tr^sferahility of. credits ^ such as the ment^L health core for addiction" 
workers which can 4ead to a host of occaipationsr. *^ We were only^ partially success- 
ful in getting colleges to' modify .their' courses of s^dy; xxsually employer^^ 
and workers m&de the concessions . 

Howeyer, the-^t^s?ic- anal yses v^er<:t li^^ri ^ent in relat^^ng the ohjed:ives and program 
activities of the e3ii>loying systems, the past ^d ^future ,"frorir experience of the 
trainees, thfe educational curriculum, selection of program participants, and 
program evaluation. . ^ ;\ 7. 

fhere are many systems of task analysis, and the particular approach, selected 
depends upon the resources availai^le, the kind of information reqiiir^d, and the 
objectives. We* combined se-^eral* a:ft>roacJjes iA order to stress: 

--§ervice^ to iSe provided by the ^systems 
— Need satisfactions of the empie^rers ' - - 

— Use of nonprofessional te^ks as 'stepping stones to 

professional competence,- \ . ' 

— Linkages between school and work ' ^ 
— Academic ci:e*dits for work . 

— Nature of .supervision needed ^ . " 
— Intermediate Job- levels between paraprpfessional * ^ _ 

and professional levels. - , . ' * 



C . Preceptors . - ^ . . " 

"**/».' ^ 

A key element in our worli-'study model was the early identification and involve- 
ment of con5)et$nt, dedicated work supervisors to' sepre^ as preceptors and adjunct 

. faculty,. In the child^levelopment program ^these were often the Center Directors _ 
themselves or the Educalj^on Director /if the center was large enough to have one. 

, in the AddiCition Services program the preceptors were selected from a;egular ^ 
agency sxq>ervi3Qrs. In the occupational therapy program,^^ employing -Insti- 
tutions were- unable .to provide staltf ^or this role so the progragi itself hired ^ 

' four registered Occupational therapists and placed one in each of the institution's. 

In each program, the prec^iors were given adjiinct facility status at the j)ar- 
4 ticipating colleges io *that what *w^s taught and e:tperienced at the work sites 
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c<iuld t)e college credit ed« The preceptors wer^ iTi5)ortant for assuring worth-. ^ 

vhile work experience, linking classroom theor^r and 'workpl'ace" reality, and 
•easing problems related to special ^progpam. needs, -^Th^y becsme ;^e trainees*- 
' teachers , mentors , ' aild role jnodels , apd the link 'between the colleges aiid the 

work sites*— between theory and^r^actice. Tgrlielp them in these roles ,^ each * 

model had, a "training the* t^rainers" com^)onent which included formal training 
, sessions, workshops, and eeminar^ focusing on par^professional and professional • 

roles, supervisory and training techniques, relationships between theoi^and . 

pi^actice^ ^and program evaluation. ' ' * \ • . ' 

~ ' , • ^ . ' ^ . r s\ . ; 

Since mapy of the preceptors were forced to carry extra loads--thbir own fuH- 
- tim^ work plus the new supervision l;oles — ^we tried to provide, some '^ad^itional 

incentives; Thege included, in a^ition to the adjianct^^ faculty positions, some* 

additional. pay (addiction services and child development), and, graduate, credit; 

(•occupational therapy).. . ♦ , , ' ' • * 

Preceptors played major roles in identifying problem areas and recommending ne?f 
. directions for the^rograms to take. They not only provided the. major link 
between colleges and employers, but also attended program bo&rd meetings whei^e 
they were able to influence ]^ogram policy. 

D. Creifeatials and^jareer DeYelor^ift " , ' , . 

Credential-, f or ,our purposes, refers to any' license, certificate, form of regis- 
tration, or academic degree reouire^ for working in an occupation, Mhile tie 
.major objective of^.ijredentialling is to protect tie public, credentialling regu- 
;lations generally fbUow professional guidelines not service r equiren\enti? • 
The quality of service and utilization of workers in "helping" professions are 
V largely determined by educational standards rather than by service" needs and 
worker, conqpetencies. Jt is .generally agreed that many professional tasks can be ^ 
performed by persons with less formal -educat^n than that, required of profes- 
sionals. 

On the negative side, credejitials create: (1) irrelevant demands - the difference 

between what certifiers require and what eii5)loyers and the jobs demand; 

(2) overly specific demands - ruling out alternative ways of developing competence j 
. (3). too early demands - making it difficult for people ]fo bloom late,^to recon- 
, .sfder th$ir interests, to experiment viiT^ different kinds of experiences "to 

delight in- mobility."* ' ' ^ • - i 

Efforts to reduce the adverse effects of credentialism haye, focused on: 
(l) increasing the number of workers with needed skills; (2) reducing discrimina- 
tion, (3) reducing the" eniphasi^ on formal education, (U)^in(^reasing,the eiqployef's 
role in determining who will do what on the job; (5) makibg greater career ' 
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^'^SLM. Miller^ Towards More Develoipmept and Less Credentialling: Some Notes ^ 
OECD^Discussiong on Educational jCredentials (Paris, November 1973), mimeo» jP'i« 
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mobility possible for adults and people with .little fonSal eduqation; and C6) ;job 
restivcttaring to increase ^jtte numbei^f Jobs vhich do/not reqxiire. Mgtf education 
requirefflentk . ' " ' , , ^ * ' ^ - - ' • * 

We considered the fonowingsti^1;egij^sJ4i^Q3^ * >/•. 

— To eliminate credentials entirely,^ * ^ ; ' ^ ^ i . 

. —To ddap^ esdsting credentials to- f£t new- role&. ' . f"\' 

—To .reduce re.qulredents foj* credential^ . ^ \ ; ' v ^ ' ' 

— To -develop new credeidtials** . . ' 

—To develop new routes to exisl^g "credentials ♦ ^ ' 

Eliminating. cre,deirt„ials,. adapting credentials to fit new roles, and reducing ^ 
requirements were "beyond our capabilities and resources. _ Each .cal^s for far ___ 
more power than we had to inf luencej prof essions , regui||;ory bodies, legislatures, 
and employers. -Purther, paraprofessionads we interviewed indicated that -they . 
wanted the saii^p credentials that others in. the field had, not something different , 

'and certainly not nothing at all*^ Ouf efforts, ther^ore, were channeled to 
dewloping new credent 'ials and new routes to existing credentials. 

^ ' ■ -#»•.' ', .-.i 

ia addiction services where there are a' multiplicity of academic disciplpies ^' 

'and credentials including social work (MSW), psychology (Ri.D.), psychiatry {U.Xi,), 

\aax aim was to develop a meaningful inteJnnediate generalist , credential in mental 
health at the associate degree level,, leaving the ateas for further cre^entialing , 
open to the individiia^L. Thus, our addiction services trainees have gone on . - ^ 
for baccalaureate degre^ ip social services, teaching, administration, psych^- 

,logy, and pre-],aw.^ r - " 

in child 'development , where the existing crede;at'ials were at the hachej-or's "^d 
master's levels ^^a nfew competency-based credential-TChild Development Associste-- 
has been Instituted by the l^ederal Office of Chjld Development. We acceded 
^'s^otr immediate objective preparing workers for that credential. However, we 
found that our child deyelopinent trainees preferred the traditional credentials, 
and after obtaining assocjAte"' degrees, almost all hasve gone on, for bachelor's 
^degrees in early cMldhoW education. M64t are ignoring the €DA cred'ential beca: -je 
they- feel the, regular a^eiMj^ -degrees far outweigh ^ it i ^ ^ ■ _ 4 _ 

In occupational therapy, our efforts went into developing new routes to existi"^ 
• ciredentials. We .were successful in obtaining the approval of the American Oec-^- ; 
pational Therapy A6^o,6iation 'for our associate degreet program le&ding to a 
credential as. Cert^ied Occupational Therapy Assistant in addition to ^the e^B.- 
■ demic degree. We also have the firstj^and to" date, only baccaledreate program/ 
to be approved by the Associatloii which is -conducted in a non-OT sbHoal— a univer- 
sity without walls. Trainees ar.e eUgible tV take the AOTA's examination for" 
Registered OccupaiJional Therapist ,|uid to be licensed by the State under its new 
or licensdng bo'ard. ^ . . ^ ■ >" ' - ■ 

'In each of our programs we were able to obtain cre^dit toward credentials with- a^ 
.-'coml?inatfon of regular academic courses, field work experience, (Sn^site training, 
and life experience. bolAege credit ..for work knowledge and experience shortens 



, jlele the program^vreduces- th^ costs, ties schodl. and. 
^ ^ together *^^ore effectively, and inotivates woijk^rs. \?hile colfege ml^s may 
^-.oh^i^iSore than nominal credit Vithout examination » theM are a niuriber 
ways^,,^^ provide addttt^aj^crea^^ is to Include suj^rviped work; applica- 
Jjion of classroomJt«®2E5Si^s_8p^^_l^^ of the formal educational Sequence. 

second. is^O' accr^d^ffi-s^erviee' tr^^^^ A third is to credit tested work 
^competency^ ^pS^ ^^m^^^^^ese yays should be transf eraMe to other aca- 
demic " ^ 




So not TSilieve that itj^^ossihle, br even* desirable to eliminate aH cre^ 
^entials\ "15e2rb,ainly/not in^erms of. consumer protecti-on. The trend for the 
past. 100 years- has heen to increase the use of credentials • A)n the hasis of 
our experience^ we helieye that the^ost^Jihat can ^be' done is to reduce . 
unnecessarily high requirements for. credehfials. However, a head-on attack' on 
this socially desirable and les^ difficult q^Jective proved to \^ beyond our 
capaibilities. Widesprei^ reduction of requirements for credentials requires 
action by the appropriate branches 'ot goyepament and professional groups. We 
belieye that our liifiited goals helped to. provide career advancement, opportiinitie 
'for a^ large group of people. • ' "^^ 7 ' ' t . 

The establishment of a, credent ia^to rei^ogr^e^ a' level of conrpetegipe and to^give 
Job, stability and mobility to, a depisessed group is not undesirabl^, e.g., tlbe 
.associate degree program to help people quali;fy for the ^hild development asso- 
ciate^ credential is not a new barrier, particularly since the credential can ^ 
/^e obtained on* the Wsis of performance alone. . * \ } 

\ We recopiize that, once people, get intp highet lesyel Jobs' they have a vested 
J* interest in retaining high requirements for* their ^obs. Our primary goal was ' 

* getting higher level jobs' for par^rof e^sionals -and others who are' barred from 

* the$e;;jobs by credent ialifig and educational requirements. . 

V.' -T • . ^ ^ ; , ' -^^''"^^ ' 

. We could not guatrantee ,that every ^frainee Would succeed: some participants in 
, our ^programs were Unsuccessful, and thus^rere double losers, but, many made it. 

V7e believe that sucpess in learning cannot be insured and that it is socially 
[ more desirable tei,risk f ailifr.e ' than to 'fall to give people a second chance, - 
, We a^so believe that ther^ should be opportunities f0r.-a2Clj.but not necessarily. 
! -fhe identical, opportunities or itf the same ^program or at the same^ timer. 

. ProCTam Costs . > - » *. \. 

' « * * ' ». * . . ^ " ^ 

"The oost of developing and Qonduc€ing' Special; iaraprpfessidnal upgrading prog 

: is very high. The typical consortium of agencies and individxxals cannot 'af fore 
under brdinl^ circumstances, to pay'£he develop^ntal and' evaluation costs. 

, Other funding sources should be sought for these one-time costs 1* ^1 parties 

"^st $h&re the responsibility for examinjLng the*^ costs of, the program and 
ie'ciding. how to achieve" a stable base of support... WhezH^ evidence exists that 

^the progrra lias^a long-range potential and that the, demand for training will;con- 
tinuH, pro-ams. should be incorporated ^as. rapidly as possible in their regular 
budgets. A key decision in plaiining;^ is the relative priorities of cost and 
effectiveness. The decision to maximize effectiveness for a fixedUliost or* 

spiriimize cost for a fixed effectiveness can have great impact on the j^ograml. 



If a training/educe^tidn strategy is to be successfully replicated or institution- 
alized, informaiion^tout the cost and effectiveness sho\ad be available to] 
the decision makers. A model ifhich yields cost /effectiveness data gives l^rogram 
designers a base for Judging alternative aj>proaches. \ - 

Released time is of necessary condition for enqoloyed adylts t(r complete a demanding 
educationfil program in a relatively short time. M!hil^ released time is important, 
o^^-enq?hasis is A major obstacle to instituting and institutionalizing a program. 
^F^enmloye^s are willing to underwrite career advancement programs which require - 
44^^^a^if leant amounts of released-timi^. ^ ^dition to the cost of released time, 
tfiere are othei' counter produc^iive consequend^T ""^dSoe are^ -lowered morale ot 
en^oyees who are net selected for the program, but who may have to carry out 
lAe work left undone by the woj^iers in the pi;ogfam; resistance on the part of* 
• consumer representatives , who see the consumer as the one who pays for the 
released time; disruption of normal work processes; reduced management . respon- 
sibility; a lesser cOTmrfJbment on the part of participants tq^the achiev^ent 
of work goals; -and^^iii some casea,^.lOwerearrather than higher performance *stand- 
ards. Not only i& the amount"^ of released time crucial, but when the released * 
time is^taken is also ianport ant. Unless the educational in^itutions, change' 
their courte offerings and make special jBurrangeri^nt^ it is p^sible that workers, 
will be going to school^for substantial? parts of each working flay* Time may 

. also be required for supervised in-service practicum and regular course 'work* 
' p " r " * ^ * 

Significant released time requirements make ^ inter-system programs impossible 
unless an oi^sid^ source pays for the cost of this time. Sometimes t^ released 
time burden can be reduced by replacing ^'relejsised" workers with students or 
interns. _ Most employers (pubiic or private') cannot carry the full bur4en for 
•released time. In any event, it viU always be the consumer whp pays. If 
released' time is socially desira^ble then sdciety as a whole sh^d pay, not the 

^ consumed of specific services. Programs have a bett^ chance 6f working and 
being replicated if the worker is required to make a significant contribution. 
Trainees; contributions of tisif and effort cannot be "considered as merely "iciiDE 
-"on the ca}£e"— a minor ..supplement -to the employer's cx¥itri;bution. It mi^t b'e:*^' 
a major contAbutiog complementing the contributions of the employer, the edu-. 
■ V cational institution, bxA other supporters of the program. An employee's 
contribution is a measure of commitment Jo successful3y complete the program. 

/- The ^n^loyee must not only master the academic content *iDf the program, but must ^ 
continue to perform regular ^ob duties at an acceptablfei level. 

' Another kLgnificant cost is the need^to supply supportive services such as ^ 
counseling and tutoring. Provisions for supportive services .are needed if an 
employed adult" %b to succesffuly conqpletef an accelerated program, particularly 
'/it-th^ adult has family responsibilitiifea, has not att&ided school for some time, 
^^and had an unsatisfactory school experience. The natute, range, and intensity 
of these services should l\^e based upop the specific wfirker population and the 
demands of the specific program not On general assumptions. ^ Etaployer and school 
have a commpn responsibility 'to provide the student with supportive services.^ 
- . The .agency can provide counseling and assistance on Job-related and career prob- 
' l^ms.. The. college can furnisli educational guidance and counseling focused on'* 
improving th^ stddent's learnings. Personal counsfeling and other supportiv4 
services can be*pr6vlded by com^bnity ageM It is diffijcult to estimate 
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in advance how much suqIi services will cost since the^ will /be tased <m indivi- 
dual need, '/but program sponsors should he. prepared for some Additional costs! 

♦ * -. ' ^ 

F. ' Evaluation' * ''^ ' - 

, Evaluation should he hxiilt in frod the heginning* Program design may^have €q ^ 
he changed t^makej meaningful evaluation possible* After commitments are made, 
it may not he possible tocjjange the. program* ^.^^^etimes there is the difficult 
* •Choi qfe. between a successful program* and a thorough evaliiation. ,It is iii5)ortant 
to, recognize, this, and make the diffi&lt decision involved. Ignoring th^. 
issuejaay result -fai an linisuccessful program and useleaS -evaluatipn* Evaliiation 

^s^pdld provide feedback for ijirprovaiient of curric^tun and work methods in 
addition to. providing data fo^ meas*urittg the success of the program. It should 
include information oh: ^ * 



1, Career development of individual trainees • 

Job assignment^ salary; promotion; -g^iw^ntage completing two-year 
and fouTryear components; career mobility; job' performance;, time 
and cost, of program; kinds 4Df people participating; application 
of leaming*;Qj3L-job"; etc, ■ ^ " ' • ' f 



2r": ^MplCT'15k organizations 



r 

- ^, , " staffing ^ duties assigned to pare^rofessionals generally and to 
pafap^ofessionsals in an educational progr^; ^recruitment for 

^-T ^.^paraprofessional jobs; cost of program;i^jiature and quality of ^ 
' superviaiton, raining, and 'services to client #; us$ of task . 
analysis;"^ expe'ctat ions of- ^proved performance; use of perform- 
ance evaluation; etc. • , . ' 

-••3;- Edtrcat^ional institutions - . 

' - Coii5>^tency~crea^ wgrk-stud^ credit; use of adjunct faculty; 
requirements tor entry; relationships witji employed atuidents; 
^ admission and special programs for working^^adults;: iise of taoi^ 
-^analysis; cxarric^lum^ teachiiig methods;, etc. / 

1|. Career development .modfil' ' ' 

* Cost effectiveness; replication; standards of professional 
associaisions; acceptance by unions, professional associations. 
Civil Service, etc. ' , . • ^ 



G, .General Conclxxsions and Recommendations ^ ' , - 

On the basis of our experience with five occupations^ we have reached a number 
of conclusions and are in a position to make, general recommendations to orgaai- 
-isatlons which undertfiflce suich^programs: ; ' . . 
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"1, * The tieeds and portentlal of employed yorkers have "befen neglected in 
favor of the ydung and^the unenqployed* ' More programs ^are neeA^^to 
provide opportoinities'lfor 'upgrading workers and , encouraging them to 
continue training and education* ^ This, in turn, opens up entry- ^ 
level 3ohs,,for new workers,, as the plder employed moy'e up the. career 
ladder, - " . . * * ' ~ 



^ "i2. Our approach-- the development of ^ integrated work-educatior^rcarejs 

system—is viable and can "be utilized ."both in human service ocfaupations 
' and tfther than human -service occiq)at ions. ' - 

3. Jdb shortages in an occupation are a neccessary ccmdition for a success- 
ful pro^am^ However, ever} -severe shortages do not , insure, that ig)grading 
~ ~ piCgrams^wilT'Be^ accepted 'l^'.en5>loyers, empl<yees and.others. and that * 
the program Will "be supported 1^'a funding source, . ITliile meeting the 
need satisfactions oSifhe parapro£e§s^als is the^jprimary objective of 
these programs, the. need satisffifctions^^/rthers must "be considered 
and met to a reasonable extent /fpr prograils^o succeed, 

U, M^-employer-college-employee dc^wa^um can cah:^^o^ a few special 
' upgrading programs at present Niixhout oirbaide functlng<. More work 
should "be done to 2*educe ,the costs of such prograias 'And to include 
funds for them in nationfll education efforts* 

'^5, There is need foij "better and more accessible information 6n funding 

sources. 'The Te^er^ government shoxxld encourage- and simplify the con- - 
dition^'for multipiJ source funding. It might be more productive if 
funding agencies cooperated in offering joint* funding, rather than / 
• .iorcing^the applying agency to. pub together a funding consortium. 

'^-'-^ • \ 

6. Human service occtqoa^ions offer good opportunities for adults. EknplQyor'^; 
unions^ and credentiajing agencies Should seek to restructure these 
occupatioifsfto establish sever^ entry levels for adults with dif ferinfe 
life and^yorlc^jjgperiences. ^ " i . • . [ 

7» Credentialled workers are frequently 'unwilling to cooperate in progtais 
to upgrade ^paraprofessionals as. they feel their .needs are not being met.' 
Continuing development of credentialled workers i|' necessary tQ»^ain ^ 
their support. ' ' • ■ . , 

8. Poor articulation^ between two^^ahd four-year year axjademic programs makc>j^ 
advancement to the fuil^ credential froin an intentediate bredential ,v 
ear^icult. . ArticxilaWon should be built into' the'' program* , ^ . 

' - ' . ' J \ ' > . 

9. Educators, -T-n general, docvmgrade vocational, programs. This' is an ^ 
obstacI§ in establishing and conducting work^^tudy programs. Project > 
staff must work with ^acultjr members as well as;adininistrators to 

' "* overcome*this problerf/"^^' 



10. 



11. 



lAich more study 
determining the 
the most promisji 



needed,^ evaltiating vori congpetencies'and in , 
^alue of tor]k for college credit. Task^alysis is 



ig approach. 



Vocationetl preparation ftor huitfan servipe occupations can start at* t^e 
^high-school lervel if these programs are articulated with college pro- 
grams; Development of. a core currictilum for all'human sejrvice ocpupa- 
tioris would eqifjourage this vithout uuUuly restricrbing student career _ 
. choices. / j ■ ... 



12. 



Employers who require academic credentials for career advancement should 
help their paraprofessional employees to attain these credentials.. 



13. Neither employer^ nor workers can afford two hours travel time tq>""', 

educational sites. Educational programs' should be ^located at the work- 
site and hear^mass transportation facilities. >• ' , , 

Funding fancies. should enpourage more jrisle in pilot programs. \ 

15. • CtMpetent neutral consultants to' serve in the several roles played hy 

KCLC in these projects may he essential in coii5)lex prog3rams^4.nvolyjjig 
several independent agencies. The funding sources may well iake the 
involvement oi a '^neutral" a requirement -^or funding complex programs"^ 

16. Under the pressure of en^^loyed and predentialled groups* emplpymfnt 
requirements l^end to Continually ixprease. There shotild he, a ^mandated. 

, periodic govemm£int re'wiew^of credentials arfd minimum requirements for 
employment and thfe'process for attjEl^ing tb^se to protect cons{imers 
both from poor, service* and inflatVa costs. 



H. Concl\xsion * \ 

Educational and manpower programs generally' focus on initial Jobs and are rare2^ 
concerned with promotion and upgfe^^ing, 'careeA l^ders , integrating work and . 
education, and making it easier fbr an ipmplcqred^worker to obtain^ credent i^s. 
We have focused, on helping the enqplpyed worker. \ We have identifi^^^oin^ of the 
problems^^volved eyad have demonstrated how soiae Vf these can be solved^ There, 
are no (dstinctly new program elements in^our desilgn.' What is^ new is a non- 
doctrinaire, approach, using the results of maiiy other programs, which resulted 
in a different set of ele;nent^'and solutions for each of our models* Because 
of our problem-solving approach, the models ^changed from our orijginal designs 
as time , went on| and\ew needs arosd. Actixal pra^^i©e-1IIstorted-Wlbe of our, 
theoretical const ructfe.^ 




We identifijLed and attempted to develop ^rogram^ in five different occupations. 
We, were successful in seeing thiee of \hem fully implemented and funded. E^ch 
may be considered^ an unqualified success in that mSst of the objectives we 
established for each were acTaieved. BTew routes to -credentials were identified; 
'new procedures "f 6r training, educating, and upgrading papaprofessionals were 



, • • V. . • • . • . . ■ > • - ' ' ■ ' • - 

.accepted; and pew mo*els attracted c^eratjonal funding. Important institutional' 
barriers were reduced; attitudes'^d^ expectations of individuals and institution's 



were altered: and a Vase was cre'ated^for inst^tionalizijDS and replicating the 
.design. ' . , ' ^ . .^'^^ * » ' 

' NCIjC/s continuing participaticn in ^nitoring the programs, evaluating them»^ and' 
pro-vrlding technical assistance/ helped us to learn and to feedthis learning- 
through experience-- hack into institutionalization and replic^on efforts. ^ 
It is inevitahle that^a design which dQes not jose a fixed model for 'all programs 
will have varying degrees^ o'fT program success^ On an overall evaluation we 
believe that the project .has achieved some splid successes and that our e;q?eri- 
ences have important lessons, for those contemplating siid:iar pro^amis. lEach 
program has been successful in certain areas* 



idi ct i on Services 



BK-aWct addiction service^ workers, most with criminal records, have success-. 
ful5 completed' acadetoic programs for associate and baccalaureate degre^, 
t^irife many of their classes with police officers. Most Save advanced to higher 
positions of authorit:^ witMn their agencies. Some have left the addiction 
field €o enter' teaching, sficial >rork> and law.' ^ 



- . They, were able to obtain up to 30 crediis for life experience ,and demonstrated 

- ~r an ability to teach others- as well W' learn. . ■ ^ - . V 

numerous . other addiction agencies have indicated a strong desire to replicdte 
the, program when funds became ^available.,- ^ ' _ 

V The success of the program led directly to anotheiLJlunded^rogram for vocational 
skill training progreCSms for younger addicts. . ' 

' •> '~ ' 

Child- Development » . v ' ■ 

. . . . 1 ' ' • ' ' 

LaGuardia Community . 'college W extended our model to. include regular college 
.students. It has expanded tl^ program from -our nine day. care centers tO' 35 
centers, -and 'increased the/faumber of students fi;om our original thirty-two to 150. 

■ The. course* and "e:?perienee jcredit? obtained at lAGUardia fo^ 'thfe'asiiMiate. degree 
have be'en fully accepted by Adelphia Univerisjty which has enrolled the inajority 
of our' students^ in their early childhood bq-ccalaiiteate prdgram: ' 

' ■ . . • ^ 

The Federal Offl^ce' ojf Child Development has.utilized out task analysis alad methods 
for identifying \*orker -competency in promulgating the new Child Development 
As80ci9.te credeirfcial* , - ■ * . 
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j Occupational ' Therapy, . ' 

The^program was the ^ixst .of its k£ad to be approved by the professional ^so- 
cialiion for awarding baccalaureate degrees in a non-OT 'school, ' ^ x 
. \ " - • • . . \ .t 1 . 

Significant cjianges/are being made in the State's OT career lad^r based^on the 
program ^s success. ' • * ^ 

Expanpon^to three additional clinical facilities and '^two additional colleges 
in another geographic area has taken place. ' . 

Negotiations are -underway for further expansion in the Upstate New York area 
where thf need for such a program is critical. 

Regulations of the professional association have been altered based upon the 
development of this model% ' - 



s 
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ADDICTION WORKER IIODEL 



A. Introduction ' 



Tl^e nation and its 
dfug abuse problem 
a^bdalitiisj'^TOiile' 



Jor tirban comrmanlties hkv^ responded to the threat of 
Lth a tfide range of programs, involving a variety of treatment 
^hese programs obviously have been of some he3^>> it is clear 
that the nation is far from^ reaching a satisfactory solution to the total prbb- 
.lem. Among th^ reasons for the lack of progress are: (l) limited resources spread 
ioo thin-* (2) inadej^tiate knowledge of what is useful in"" prevention^ treatment, 
^and reh^ilitatipn:. (3) disagreement over which e^e the most effective approaches; 
and (U)^MjJor gaps ^in staff training and development— both theory and practiced 
I Our program concentrated on" this last point, 

^ Early In our searcl^ for occupations chdracteirized by shortages of skilled workers , 
and where the employment of p^uraprofessionals was much in eyidence^ the field 
of addiction came readily to mind. '^ The constant media coverage given the drug 
abuse problem in New York City frequently connected the diffibulties in coding 
with the problem tb iihe lack of skilled practitioners. In, addition, NCLC staff . 
had some personal .knowledge about staffing patterns in dioig rehabilitation 
agencies and the ^leed for more hi^ily, trained personnel who. imSerstood the field 
and were capable or assuming higher levels of responsibility. 

1 » * - ' r 

The need ^or well-trained staff had been amply documented in Hew Ybrk City in 
19T2: , . . ' . ^ ' 

^fore than 2,0^0 new :personn gl a re working in sqhool-based 
* pi^ogi^ms" and -perhaps an equal nOiciber i;a treatment programfif. 
* ' Also the-reali2ation is steadily gro>ang» among other i * 

organik~ati6ns~(e,g,, 'Hospitals, sMial work agencies,' ♦ 
correction- institutions, 'and induOTry) tfiat thqy have e 
majcovrole- to play in figihting dnxg abuse. Despite 
' ' , these ^^s, a major shortage exisft's^rpf manpower possess- 
ing the clinical, experimental, or axiademic baekgroxmd 
to do the" 3ob. Few medical schoolsV colleges .or tmiVer-* 
sities, or other manpower institutjions have -addressed 
themselves to this problem.* " ' , 

. Ilany addict iojr sei:3rice jprograms employed ex-ad^*^ premise thai; direct *• 

service st^f should be drawn .from, ancH i^felated to, the communities they serve. 
Thus, ex-addicts are assigned to work ifith addict^' on communit^y problems related 
to drug abuse. > , ■ 

- V , - -'^ M . _ 

The effect ivenei^ of drug abtise programs, depends upon the competency of "worlsfef& 
in ibhe field. . "There were relatively r.few jarofessionals in drug abuse programs; 
' most wbr^rs werje paraprofessionals who were th^nselves e3c-addict's. This pre- 
dominance of paraprofessionals was likely to persist. Thus, the effectiveness^ 
of drug abusfe programs depended qn in^irpving the service-delivery^ capabilities^ 
of paraprofession^s. ^ . ^ 
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The paraprofessicmal addiction service workers have* developed considerate skill, 
insights, und experience in dealing ^th addiction. - Despittss^ these skills, they 
were locked into*5o>s*vith little career opportunity. Higher positions within 
many of t%e addiction seiyices agencies and in agencies offering related services 
(e.g. employment, rehabilitation ^ prolSation, and parole > use these skills hut 
require -academic or-^cciq)ational credentials. The -creSential xs particularly^ 
iiz^rtant for the ex-?addict. Regardless of his skip^ls,^ experience or motivation, 
be was cpnfiried to^rking with other addicts in the only hxaman- service joh 
for. which he c^Juia be hired. ' ' ' 

Vlhat was xargently needed were programs whjich would enable the^se workerB=?€o^move ^ 
vertically into administrative jobs in the drug aT^use field, and horizont^ly 
, into allied fields. . ^ 

B. Development of the Model , " 

In September, 1970, NCt T surveyed "the educational and training needs of parapro- 
fessional "addiction workers employed in J?ew York City's Addiction Services 
\ Agency^-' PTExle education and training was considered a worth^ile objective by 
'these workers, they did not see education as a necessity. They f^lt they 
were able to advance in the Civil Service ladd^ vyEhdgt Bcademic^^egrfi>?6 orl_ 
professional certification. ' " ^ 

The Commissioner of ASA, however, sta;ted this was not the case. The addiction 
specialist series was newly established and all the 'workers would be required 
to compete in an Examination for these positions. Convinced o£ the^ value *of 

--^e paraprofessional addiction workers, ASA did not vant to rfsk lofei^g them 
trirough the establishment of a system^requiring conventional ac?W^c credentials 
and passage of a written test* Thus, a^ the time of ECLC's i;nitial contact, 
PSk felt the need for. an innovative educational and upgrading plan and conse- 
quently agreed to participate. The Horfzon Project, one of the largest and 

/, best funded imder ASA*s aegis, was designated the laboratory-.component for our 
project. ^ " ' 

Horrzon Project, funded by NBIH, operated a large residence for 'drug-free thera- 
peutic treatment, an out-patient facility, a number of intake and community 
education storefronts, and was prep^iring to open a second residence • ^ 

A well-known eaStem college , a pioneer in fostering innovative programs , a^eed 
to explore the establishment of the academic component patterned on its external 
degree program for manure students^"; NCLC provided a $5,0^0 developmental grant 
for this purpose t The goal was a pi*ogram which would inclMe: itidependent 
study lander a faculty mentor; the contract fpsrmat; stij^t and mentor evalua- 
ation of programs and progress; credit, for previous college work and significant 
life'or work experiences, college-adcredited in-service, training, and acquisitic 
of a baccalaureate degree 'within four years or less. ^ ^ . 

The program included; one week at the start of each semester in residence at 
the college to work out studv contracts, attend seminars, and utilize the 
research and library resources of the institution, "four intensive, HewTork- ^ 
. based annual worlcsbops; and regular visita by faculty' to^ provide academic ^d 



administrative supe^sion to the students and the covmselor-tntors. 

In colIal3ora,tion vith, ASA, NCLC' conducted an intensive analysis in Horizon Pro- 
jeqt. ^We hired an expert consultant vho first trained Horizon staff to conduct 
intelrviews and edininister questionnaires to elicit pe»Wnent data. Supervisors 
reviewed the data for accuracy and/to provide additional information. Th^ 
foUovfing 13 major **uncii,cns and hi explicit tasks reflected most of th^work 
being"done in the ageD[cy. 

1. ^ AdminxstTj^ti^n . * " - ' ^. 
Tasks: clerical work- ctdministrative services. 

2. Supervision ^ • ; 

-yr^. ■ ■ . 

3. - Self^Training 

Teisks: training new staff; training' trainers; supervising 
education programs for the conHmmity^ training of • 
residents. ' , ' r 

h\ Reports ' ^ " - 



Tasks: dailyT^"WdBT-e^«?p3iing^^ 

5. " ^Recruiting < 

Tasks: making contact ; engagement: involvement oj. addict: 
assessmehV oT needs, an^^ referral. ' 

_ — ^ 

6» Orioiting the addicfi^sto rehabilitation ^ 

Tasks: involving the prospective program participant; 
giving him facts he h^eds to make decisions; 
prienj^ing him to groups; evaluating the prospec- 
/ " tive/partici^ant*' s potential for rehabilitation 
referral. 

7. Working vith addicts ^ 

V Tasks: activities directed- to making the addict drug- 
free and emotionally soupds activities for giving 
him skills ahd xesponsibility; evaluating his 
_^growtb and development, - 

• • » ^ * ' 

Ccamnunlty -^felat ions *^ " ' 

Tasks: identification of agencies; establishing contact 

with agencies identified; openings -developing, an'd 
maintaining working relationships with agencies; 
reporting back on relationships developed. 
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9. Community> ^ucation ^ • 

Tasks.: establishing appointment^ ; ,iiiaking presentations, 
'follow-up with the-participantsi serving as 
information officer. • , ■ 

10. Coimseling , ^ . . ^ 

T^s: making contact with parents of addicts, pre-addicts,^ 
or youth in programs^; making contact with the 
schools- individual counseling with young addicts; 
follow-up on -other activities. 

11. Forming community groups 

' Tasks: making contact for the purpose of organizing groups; 
organizing a grou^; follow-up. 

12 . Running a community group . • • 

Tasks; group rsps: seminars; running an encounter' group; 
' ^ '^'engaging the group in activities. 
- " ^. *^ ' • - 

13. Interviewing 

Tasks; making contact; interviewing evaluating; m^ing 
J /: determination; referring escorting to other 

jftrograms. w « 



Based <5h this analysis^ an mi£ ^ciglst with the help of ASA and Horizon st 
identified the following skills, and knowlec 



General r^kills^ and knotrledge ^ ^ " ^ < ^ 

-r^Qrientatiori for all staff concerning addiction theory and programs, as well 
general information about the community, the Horizon Project^ and tjie Addict 
Services Agency.- / 

— Basic^ Skills in readings xnatfi^ and cc«mnunicationa techniques for ^trainees 
deficient in these areas. i * 

—Administrative and technical skills, particiaarly prohlem-soiVi^ig plannifigj 
and stipeirvision. - * - \ * - 

• - . • . . . ■ . 

Substantive skill areas - 

--One-to-one dynamics. . , ^ . r 

— Group', dynamics. 



—Community relations, community service^ and aommuni^jj: orgaaization. ^ 
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The task analysis provided a basis- for examining the* siinilarities between the . 
drug abuse field and related occupations, and provided the framework for estab-^ 
listing a horizontal mobility plan. ^ - • 

A propose^ was submitted to KIMH in October 1971 > for the education, training, 
and upgrading of 2k paraprofessionals employed by Horizon Project ^ 

RCLC held a two--day conference with representatives of the college, ASA, and 
Horizon to discuss the in-service training and the academic program. There was* 
general acceptance of the' skill and knowledge areas identified, but some dis*- 
"agreement with the proposed educational plan. College representatives wanted 
the in-service training closely tied to the degree program* s format and content. 
ASA wanted in-service training focused on operating needs. Both the college ahd 
ASA wanted all workers included in in-service training. This raised the ques- 
tion of how credits could be accrued by wor^kers not selected for the degree 
pfbgram. 

^Furthe?: problems arose related to the amount of credit to be given for life- 
experience, and the selection of 2k paraprofessional participants from a staff 
of 8o eligible workers. ^ - ^ ^ 

A new proposal dealing with thes^ problems was submitted to Ifltffi early in"JL972. 
A Horizon Learning Cent er^ would be established, manned by college faculty respon- 
sible for in-service training of the entire staff and supervising the study 
contracts. *^ 

In April 1972, KUffi rejected this new proposal. Its major objections centered 
on the proposed baccalaureate progran; failure to link gprmal education to in- 
service train?.ng needs, and the playing down of vocational advancement opportu- 
nities. At meetings with NBIH staff, we learned that it would look flivprably 
upon programs offering ex-addict paraprofessionals the option of moving out o 
the drug ab:^6e field entirely. ? - ^ „ 

At this time, internal problems at Horizon Project forced it to withdraw from 
Jthe grogram. We began negotiations with SEEtA, a large independent Bronx-baaed 
drug^buse agengy^ No program cotild b« established as SEEA Insisted^on its own 
in-service training^xarogram.,^ not coordinated wiiji the liberal arts program, whil 
the college could not modify its existing program^^to .mget the, goals of the agenc; 
The in-service goals of the first, and the^ucat^pnal philosophy of/the second, 
could not be changed sufficiently to meet the basic cSndftigns of a strong link- 
age between work and education. We were forced to seek new collaborators. 

Convinced' Of the viability of our model which took two years to develop and""^ — ^ 
refine, and under pressure to submit *a proposal'^o NIMH ih one^nth (Septembef 
19T2), v;e obtained from the Fiorello H. lAGuaraiauCcimminity College of the 
City University of Hew York and an association of voluntaiy drug abuse agencies . 
commitments to participate. A two-week extension of the KBIH deadline permitted 
,us te-^ubmit a proposal by October ,15, 1§72* In May of 1973 > NIMH jTund^ our 
program for three years. * , * . ^ r ' 

The budget provided for a^ogram Director and secretary, reimbursement td the 
^encies empl<?ying trainee^ for relelBe-time,. funds to s.igpp^ement ^he tutoring 
^ LaGuardia, tuition c^s for those students requiring it, and mqney for ' ' 
supplies, equijanent, and travel. ^ . - ^ 



G. The Model 



1. -Overvieg - , y. x 

^ / " y ^ ' .^^ ' . . • - ' 

The National Child Labor tommittee collaborated with' a consortium of seven New 
York City volyntary agencies^ LaGxiardia Comtoinity College/ and a City University 
of New^York senior cpUege program, in a d^nstration program. The ohjedtives, 
hased on an analysjLs of the skills and. knowledge needed to perform ad^ljtion 
service tasks at hoth elementary and higher skill levels, Vere to increase the 
professional and managerial conrp^encies spi^ific to the dfu|>epuse^ field and 
to develop functional competencies which would permit paraprofe^sionals to use 
their skills, 'understanding and -techniques in hroad range o^ ;humah service 
and mental heeilth bccupatipni^. . ^ - ' ''^ 

Thirty ^parapr of essional employees of the seven -raaTrntary ageticies were em-oll|a'. 
in tberthree-year program, and "began their f oram/.educ at ion jand* training 
September, 1973. The^trainees werfe predaninantly young adulis, Iformer -ajidiats", 
and. minority-group members. Their work histories" included valuable e:eper\ence 
as addiction Service workers. 'However, they'^lacked broader functional kn^rledge. 
and skills, formal education and ^credentials needed for 'promotion and job • ^ 
mobility. two-stage program was implemented including an^as^qciate degree - 
in Human Services with a concentration in mental health, and individualized 
baiccalaureate programs at a senior college of^ Citr University or iii the OTOY ^ 
BA program. The program included formal academic study at the above-named 
institutions, in-service training in the addiction agencies, and related work 
experience, all college credited. ' 

2, The Colleges " - ' , 

a. LaGuardia Coinnunity College. , one of 20 "^>ranches of the City ^Jniver- 
sityof Hew Yc^k, opened in September, 1971, as'.the only unit of CUHY to off er^ 
.work-study ^ro^ams to' all of its students. The college is dedicated t6 the;,,, 
concept that learning-. occurs both in the classroom and on the job. Its*«ducaV 
. tional program provides^ the traditional academic foundations for learhing, 
" while helping the students to meet the requirements of -urban living and employ- 
ment. Instruction and work assignments "are coordinated into a coherent educa- 
tion program: LaGuardia College operates on- a year-round,^ four-qu^er system, 
with each quarter of 13-weeks duration. The.usuai full-time itudent attends - 
classes during tlaree of the. quarters and works the fourth. During a student s 
working quarter he or .she may be allowed to'^take a course '6t two. ' Similarly, 
in prder'to ijake the faculty work-year consistent with that.^in other CURY 
colleges j each f?w;ulty member takes a. quarter's "sabbatical", each year. 



In October, i972, LaGuardia College committed itself to collabbration. in*the 
NCLC. program by incorporating a mentaL health -curriculum into its ^% 
Human Services Division schedulfed f o be^in .operations during' the 1973-71^ ^ademi 
year. The mental health cunriculum was balSed,' at least pajctially, on the task 
analysis HCLC Ijad carried .out a year previously. The curriculum emphasised 
the skills knowledge required to work effectively ^^^ntal healtb petMngs , 
including drixg abuSe agencies. The academic courses wei:e to be articulated • 
'with accredited in-service . training and work e^erience'at the drug "abuse 
agency site which would be supervise^:^by LaGuatS^Ja faculty atid agency personnel. 
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•*4Phe Ufiuardia College connnitinent was' of great significance because NCLC v^' a^le 
to use it in securing ccra^iments to participate from a number of drug^ abuse 
' ^ agencies. ^ In addition > the LaGuardIa coianitrngnt made itlppssible to* reach * 
• }. agreement ifith the City University of New York for a. senior college component 
of t}je NdLC programr-the tJUNY Baccalaureate Program, xzsing John Jay College of 
• i Criminal Justice^ the base, . 

b. John Jlty College of Criminal Justice was founded in 196k and devoted^ . 
. ' ±a tfie study of the criminal justice system. The . need for such an institution 

• grew. outi^f the New York Cit^ Police Department *s' recognition of the increasing 
^c^lexity^Qf law enforcement and a growing sensitivity to relationships between 
the police and the community. Although the college has attracted^large pumbers 
of students from the New York ♦City Police Department and other municipal > state 

^ and federal law enforce^nt, agencies, as well as correction officers, firemen, 
a^id others in publig- service, it has from the beginning also attracted regular 
T <^S^^S^ students. , ' - * _ \ 

LlJyingness of John Jay faculty to escperiment^ with innovative programs, as - 
well as'xtji^ntral location, made it an-'ideal choice, as a base fbr a CUNY 
R^Trogram cMiponent articulated with the LaG\iardia College hurfan services 
cTirriculum. In^Mdition, and to compensate for the changing work shifts of the 
public servants yho attend, the^college offers split course offerings, 
each day — a momi^ig or early afternoon class being duplicated' in the evening 
hours and taught bj^ the^ same^insta^ctor. A student 'inay attend either depending ' 

jic\ilar day.. We saw this 'factor as a plus % 
2U-hoiir a day commitment tp his Job. 

, Program perjiltS matxire^and highly motivated 

students* with a clear idea of jfclieir educational and career objectives to design 
their own acadeiqic 'program which may include up to 30 cre^dits for life /work 

• experience and ipd^pende'nt study projects. Graduates , of the tiJUHY BA program ^ 
are alwrded the BA or ihe BS from the City University of New York rather than . 
from one of the system's senior colleges, CUNY BA stdents select one senior col- 
lege as a "home basfe** school for purposes of maintainiiQjg matriculation; courses 
may be taken at i^ny or all of ihe xmiversity*s senior colleges for .credit* towar? 
^ihe degree. the outset NCLC had viewed the CUNY BA PrograaEfas a highly 

desirable option tor "bnr students because; (l) they were matiire; .(2) their 
. motivation was fairly well^^assured as evidenced by their own 'efforts at self- 
rehabilitatioV; and (3)^ the opportiinity ;to acquire a maximum Of 30 credits- fbr 
life/work exgetlence and independent study offered, the ^'short .er route to a 
^recognized ci^ential" which lies at the heart of all NCLCf training ^d up- 
, g^adSig models*.- 



upon fiis Job assigimient on any pe 
for the drug abuse worker who has' 

c. .The CUNY Baccalaureate 



, Normally, tbe student participating in tte. CUIxY BA Program plane his or her 
_ course of study under the aegis of a two-member faculty mentoring committee/^ of ^ 
iwhich one member must hold professorial rapk. For oiir progrin^" a'new ©roup^ " " 
\. model was developed, offering considerable savings of faculty time*. ;tt offered 
' a choice amotig three tracks for ,the paraprofessionals ^aduating from LaGuardia 
CoJJLege : pre-c3,inical (psychology), communil/y worker (sociology or social work) 
;;anci^*public administra^tion.' * ^ 



•.mc' 



3 ,^^^^^^ug^Abuse^^ 



All of the collaborating drug^ abuse agencies 'vere ^embers of AVAHT {Associatio\j 
of Voltintary Agencies, in Narcotic^ Treatment) AVANT agencies .had a long-'Stan^ 
,coiBmitmest to, offer .inqoroved career options to their jparaprofessiQual voiAers. 
- The seven ^VA^ro agencies which formed the initial,- emi^^ey coasoi^tiuifi \f6r&> — ■ 

•fc'a* Addicts Rehabilitation Center > the largest and only full-service 
drug ab]uise agency in. Central Harlem. Th^ agency operiated'a^f^dential facility . 
in addit'ijon to a day care cojri)oneirt at its. Crisis Intervention Ctoter, both di^ug^ 
free- The agency had q;^ staff pf TO including ^ght traine§fe*. Tbr\^e staff metobers 
participated'' in the .BCLC program in addition to tvo tprmer. staff members fdr-^ 
a total of ftVe trainees.' * ' -««^'^'' - 

b. -Davtop Village , established in-3t9^ \s^Kew York/ Mate's fiitst non- 
governmental therapeutic community, is qpcTpf the largest drufe al)use agencies 
in the United States. Althpu£^ the agency has had many as^ five staff members 
participating in tfi#NCLC program ut ajw ohe'time, m participants had withdrawn 
from the program by the start of the 197^*-'75 axjademic year for a variety of 
redsons: two resigned, from the agency, one was terminated by the agency for a 
^ ^ Job infraction, one returned to drug use, anjl jone withdrew Tqecause a Job prona- 
tion ^^andod too mch of'her tjmev ^- ' , ^ 



c. ^jESrcQunt er , Inc > , a relatively small drug abuse agency located on 
' the'Lwer Side of llanhattan. Seyen of its staff menders took p&rt in the ^ 
^'^^CLC program at one time or another. April, 19?^^, Encounter "moved to a new ."^ 
location-. and. immediately ci^me under attack from a neighborhood group* i^ogram- 
matic ^tAanges--aad^ifffe6'n^^^ the^ agency's resolvp to fight back. 

By the^arly part of 19'i^^s't ^fundxifg "had' beeg .lost and Encounter was f breed 
tp clcte^-6-c^rs* For^^^ile three tlare^ of the staff continued in the HCEC 
prbgtmrmil€^eei^^ Two br the three are- still in school./ 

... d. > Greenwich^ House Counseling Center was founded 1963 ^ Greenwich 

House, an old and well-established social service agency. The Center offers 
counseling- sexTlces to addicts, ex-addict, their families^ and relatives^ and 
a methadone maintenapice program in collaboration with St. Vincent's Hospi.tal. 
Th^ Executive Director of GHCC was instrument al^in securing the coimniiment ^ 
the other AVAHT agencies to our ift^ogram. Of the fiVe paraprofessionais on^,stafi 
four elected to paft'icipat'e in the NCLC program. • ^ . ' - 

. , ' . e. Lower East Side ^rvice Cente r ojB^ers ^programs for out-patients and 
methadone maintenance. "It operates irj^cdllaboration.with Beekman Downtown ^ ' 
JiMpital and^Beth Israel Medical Qenter. ,Its staff bf 18 included four' parapro-- 
'* 'fessional^ and three, of these enrolled i^ the prograsib Twa withflrew fromrthe 
prograa,\one almost immediately. , TKm remained in the program until the 
, • , beginnJ^ of the 19^5-76 academic 'yeeir when he withdrew f rom -fe^e program and 
^- /also resigned from his Job. * ' 

f*. Reality House is a .drug-free dayt^are program in W^^Tferlemv At 
the,;inception of the ,HCLC, program,^ Reality HoWTe had Just receded a Wg-term 
^"^grant from the National Institute on Dirug Abuse which allowed ^Xil^lf^ 
services and double its original staff jt 50. ^ At ttj§^ start of^^^^-7^ 

V , ^ . '•• ■ . • ■" 
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fiscal year the NIDA budget was cub, forcing a laypff of 25 staff members* a?he, 
agency' s^COTomitment to the HCLC program saved the jobs of the^paraprofessionals . 
^ -participating in;jthe jprogram* Of the^five vbo started the program^ tbre^ are 
still in school* ^' 

^ * * . • r 

^ ' S» Stityvesant Square Center -for Women ^ ^ residential, drug- free program 
operated by the Salvation Army, A small out-gat lent program is also operated 

" vhich includes some male clients. Budget cuts^ have reduced the ^afjf to tvo 
full-time professionals, consulta3tf6s and a handful of paraprofessionals. Three 
of the paraprofessionals who started in the program, are still 4n .school. 
Stuyvesant Square Center was not included in the original grant" proposal as a 
potential collabprating agency in the program. A letter of commitment ''airived 
from its directed more than a month after submission of the, proposal* \flien 

. the «:^jsMzas awarded it was found that four of the 30 program., slots could not ^ 
be fiifed by the original six agencies and Stuyvesant Square Center wa? allotted 
th^se as a%eventh participant. 



The Paraprofessional Trainees * 

Although the grant became effective July 1^^ 1973, actual trainee participation 
did ^not begin until the start of the fall quarter at LaGuardia COTHminity College 
Xvc September. The full complement of 30 paraprofe5Si6rial§ were Yeiis%We^C^2 ^ 
They included four trainees ^'rom Addicts Rehabilitation Center; five -from Daytop^'^ 
Village- five from Encounter, Inc. (plus an alternate for whom the agency pald"'^'""' 
^ the first quarter college fees and for whom no stipend was paid by .the grant ) k../ 
four from Greenwich House Counseling Center three from the Lower East Side 
Service Center; five, from Reality House: and four frm Stuyvesant 5quare Center. 
' for Women^ In addition^ Encounter enrolled one of its clients who was in the 
' final phasg of his rehabilitation and for'^whon the I^Guardia College h\iman feer-" ' 
vice curriculum with its mental health concentration had special appeal. During 
the Spring l9lk quarter at the college be became an Encounter stafr member and 
was .accepted into the NCLC program as a replacement for a dropout. 

All 30, of the paraprofessionals plus the alternate were employed in jobs which 
. included direct service to clients *whetTie^ in treatment or some phase of counsel- 
ling. Job titles ranged from executive" director (ARC) to trainee and included 
group worker and supervising group worker; house counselor and supervising 
house counselor; resource counselor an4 Vocational counselor, ther^ipist and 
therapist traincre; court liaison xforker and cbmminity affairs worUer; addiction 
specialist and base aide; and, audio-visual specialist, W(^rk experience in the * 
addiction^*field ranfeed from eight months to l6 years One-third of the parti- m 
cipa|^^:s had beejri in the field tVo or more years. # 

(r ^ * • . s 

There were 21 balcks,^four of Hispanic origin and five white participants, 22 
* were males tod eight were females; the average age of the enroll^ees was 30, 
the youngest 22 ^d the oldest h9. Six of the trainees fere married an^ living,^ 
with a spouse and iji piost cases had one or more children. Ei^ht of the trainees 
were sin^, three of them still living at home with their parents; three lived 
alone and two with others. Six were separated from their spouses, three living 
alone and three with others. Tve of the trainees had been divorced, one living 
^lone and ong_3£ith. friends. Of the males who were separated or divorced .none 
. had custody/of their children. 
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Although, as outlined in the proposal, it was theorpticaliy possible for a 

trainee to undertake college level work without a high school diploma ^r an^i 

e^xxivalency diploma, all the^trai^ees had a minimum of the GED. In addition,^ 

ll of the trfiilnees had some. transferable credits j^pom previous college atten-^'** 

dance* Fivs, had three credits" each , arid eight had frc«a nine' to more than 30?? 
creaits. % ; ^ • ' y 

Althou^ the claims made by the trainees as to t^fe high school diploma > the 
" GW^oT the availability of transfer.- credits^ were eventually provfed^to be true, 
much was accepted on .faith during the ' f irslT apa4fiMc year. The former life^ } 
'Style of the. ex-addict trainee was not con^upive to the kefepingLof acGurat^" ^ 
records, nor did it preclude xhe use of an alias from time to time. Jt vj^s 
hard^ for example, to obtain transcripts for evaluation, of prior college wolrfe ' 
and equivsj^ency tests if those tes^^ wer^ taken \mder«an alias, or while iri 
prison. In cases^wher^ 'the Mg6 school diploma or GED was not' readily available, _ 
we had to pay the'^tuition cofeits ^f those students as rion-matriculated students. 
^Jhen records^ were finally fcpnd and forwarded, IICLC received credit from 
^LaGuardia for -past overcharges. - - * • . 

As the third ^^^a ended in. .June 1976, 17 trainees were still participating. 
Of these, three had received^ their baccalaureate 'degrees; two of them intend 
to enter, a master's degree program in social work one of t^^e CUKY college; 
th^ third may take-a-s^se^ter's break before entering a Ph* prdgrain in socio- 

^io^ aV,CfUlTy*s Graduate Center. Two more trainees had coii5>leted work^for 
,,B.A.)|^the end^bfithe, summer session at John Jay College and two during the . 
fall semester. All sev^n are^sfrom the original group of 30 enrolleei^ The , 
remaining ten are still working toward, the BA; eight?- 'of these have betei awarded' 
the AA degree; , two bypassed completion bf the AA JLn. order to^enteir the CUHY BA 
or senibr college component of the' program. ^ Of €he ten, two. are ^replacements - 
for Aropouts. Of the 17 still participating^ all.^but two^were^ original enroll^es 
in the program • , . '^'1.. ^ * ; ^ ,/ 

\ . ' • ' \ ' ^ . ' ' \ 

The program has hadfl8 dropouts, three of them replacements. for earlier dropouts^ 
Duriiig the first academic quarter at LaGuartt^a College there wqrp tw6*^^opoj;itS5 
one of whom had resigned from his job. At the end 'of the fifst quarter >th^ pro 
gram lost k trainee from Daytop Village who was dismissed i)y the^^ency for* 
inability or iinwiliingnfess to perfc5rm his Job up to standard while attending 
cpllege. 'Sy the end of the second" academic quarter, 'four more trainees had 
dropped out> one because of illness, dne left her job at ^Daytop Village because - 

.she had been passed over for a promotion, and the other two because they were 
una*^ to handle the \^al roles, of full-time worker andrfull-'tiM^student . 

By the 'end ?)f tlie thfre* quarter, five "more had left-th^rpgrapjincluding the 
last four Dayto5 Village trainees. ...Of Daytoife four, one gave, up the e^uca^iqnA • 
opportunity because she had received an imjKDrtant promotion ^e f e^m^sn^ c^d ^ 
not do j^istice to while .attending school/ another left his job voliAi^arily to 
attend college full-time to pursue a cai^eer in teaching. ^ Since be was ato ex- 
• addict with .no prior college experience before h:^s expdsure to otar program, we 
considered- him a program success rather than a faxi^ure, a 'drqpup rather than a 
dropout.. ^ ' ' . ^ • * • ' ' 

The remaining fjLve dropouts, lasted through the second ^academic year or slightly 
beyond and in ail cas^s there were severe prpblem^ with job ,^ family, illness, . 
etc., which influenced their decisions. . ! ' ' * - ^ ' ' 
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In retrospect it is easy to see that tlfe dropoxft problem could have been lessened 
had there been sufficient lead-in time before the first academic year got under 
way*. When the grant "^ame effective ip July* 1973, KCLC was also involved in 
getting^two ^additionax^rograns'started^ l^CLp, and representatives from LaGuardia 
'College and the AVAHT agencies met regularly to plan the program, hire e program 
direcJ:or, establish guildelines for the Prograia Operations. .Committee yhicji would 
,^ve directions ^^o^he program ,ajad ^onipietfe the^work on the first year's curri- 
culum. * . ' 

It wasn't until September that the pro-am director could start. Ifeanwhile, the 
various collaborating agencies ^ad started the screening, of potent ial^.partici- , 
pants from their paraprdfessioiwtl staffs. It' was in this pifecess that problems 
arose. Had the prografn director been on board earlier, fefld^^gnctioning in concert 
yith NCLC and tlie newley-fonfed Program Operations •ComrfclfteeV greater attention 
could'^have'^b^n .paid to revieiang th^ qualifications and motivation of the ^paf a- 
profeesional applicants, ^tter g\iidelines could have* been established fox* the 
partici^ting agenci^ to choose the .trainees... * . . - . 

It wasn't until^ the program had started that we re^lized^ tha,t one agehcy had merely 
posted a notice and accepted the only three paraprofessionals to apply;. that ^ 
anotlter -agency dire^ojr.hafl virtually forced all his pafaprofessionals to appjLy, 
with no 'assurance that they all^, had the"^ necessary" qualifications.. At a third 
agency we migjat have been able to spell. cut the release-time more' carefully and, 
at a fourth 'agency, to persuade the administration to include workers with, more . 
. experience -who could better .benefit from the' educational, opportunity. At times 
^ it was surprising that after three years 50 percent of the paraprofessionals 
^'renjained. Thi/ compares ^favorably with the general ^college dropout rate for fresh- 
men albne - 



5. Program Operations Committee ^ 

A common and essential element., in each 6f NCLC's model programs has been the* pro- 
vision for vesting operatiotfal control in the bands- of a board cranprised of \ 
representatives of ' all participating agencies, institutions and individuals 
(including the trainees). ' ;5hese boards were given responsibility fot seeing to 
the successful liqpleryxrbation of the models. They were seen as decisi3h-makingp 
proT53,em-solving groups with HCBC having one vote dn each board. By involving,, 
participants in the decision-making process, we hoped to build iii vested interest: 
gn the part^ of the cpllaborat. rs to ini\ire that the models could continue opera- 
tions wh^n buts^i^jpftmding and.* support were eventtially discontinued and HCLC's • 
contributions ^were;^o* longer available. ^ ' --^ 

- ^ . • • ''"^ . ' , 

The board for the Addiction Services Program wcs known a^ the Prdgram- Operations 
Committee. At the start of the program it was composed of representatives from 
the seven AVAHT, agencies, LaGuardia Community College and NCLC. Although the 
trainees were invited to attend, "few availed themselves of th*e opportunity unless 
a schedtiled monthly meeting was beifig held at their agency site "and they were 
not* attending classes. Aa^jihe program progressed, represenativee from John Jay 
College and'the CUNY BA program Joined the Committee. Agency representatives wer: 
•usually the preceptors - wboteid'the responsibility of conducting the on-site^ dr 
practixJum, components of the training. y ' 



blaring the first two yearg of the program's operation, "the meet^gs of the POC? ^ 
were/well attended amd programmatic decisions were made on the hasis of con- & ' ^ 
sensus. As the community pha^se of the program was nearin'g completion ah4*the 
on-si>te training conq?onent diminished, fewer preceptors and ^wer LaGuardia College 
facility attended^meetings. J^hn Jajr College and CUNYiBA representatives "began^ ^ 
to play a larger role. It was thrc^i^ the wor^'of this committee that the arti- 
culation of the ccsmmmity and senior cq^lege curricula/and credit systems ve^e* 
worked oirt^ . • . ' * " ' • 



6* < -Linls:ages, 



The operation of a program which requires coordination of two academic components, 
in-service training, relate4 work .expe&;:ience^ and'tfij^ personal problems of - 
trainees who are hotli working and going to school, cannot be handled by a Program 
Operations Committ^ee' alo^e. Although. J;he \iltimate responsibility for coordinatior 
was' the program director's, additional mechanisms for b^sspring smooth operation 
were worked out.^ During the community' college phase, students i«ere receiving 

credit for an 'dh-site "practicum'* as. well as ^one credit of a regular college 
course, close cooperation between college and agency /was of paramount importance. 
To this end^ LaGuardia College held faculty-preceptor meetings monthly which 
covered Ejects ranging from course design to standards for giving grades. \lhe,t 
evolved was a mecbani&m for continuing close contact among college>^aculty, agency 
preceptors, and the^program director through which close supervision of the 
trainees and their school, and job performances was institutionalized, Couns'eling 
was available from all thr^e sources , aiid it was rare that a trainee dropped from 
the progcam' without someone picking-jop warning sig^s and providing some form 
of intervention. Most of the trainees who have remained %n the program have - ^ 
availed themselves of ""these s^portive services, . * * 

V. Relationships between work an^ study 

The original* proposal made provision for s^s*3g^ening'thfe time spent by trainees 
in- college classrooms^. It was proposed that tb?, trainees spend the equivalent 
of one day- each week'^in formal college work and the equivalent of on0^^^ull day 
a week in a structured, in-service training component which would take place at 
the work^ sites. Preceptors— regular agency supervisors— Hould be considered 
adjunct faculty of the college and would be rgsponsible\fdr the in-service 
training component. It was envisaged that ^qimal workshops and seminars, indi- 
vidual and small group research projects demonstrations, field trips and audio- 
visual presentations would constitute the bulk of the instruction on-site. ^ 
Emphasis would be placed on relating the principles, practices, and methods 
of competent^ job performance to the academic components of th^ program. It was 
estimated that lapprpximately four academic credit&.^pgld-be awarded for this 
in-service training each quarter for an l8-month tcftallSff 2k ^ 

In addition to the tjme alloted for the" academic and in-service components* each 
week, the trainees^ would "spend the ^ equivalent of three full d^s a yeek in regular^ 
work assignments in their own agencies. There* would be an attempt to tailor and 
sequence this work so as to reinforce the academic and in-service components, 
nine credits wotild be accrued for this component dtiring the l8-month comnfiinity 
college phase.. Our trainees, since they were full-time employees' at their 



agencies, vere not required to. take off any quarters from the college for 
*'cooperat4.ve'' field assignments and were 1^ earn their ^iiii\e creditrs at the rate 
t of. one-ahd-'one-half credits per quarter. . ^ 

)3y the end of six' quarters, trainees vete , expected to .earn 36 cr&dtfes for aca- 
demic study, 2lf credits for "in-service tra!ining and nine for work experience, for 
• a tijtal of 69 credits during the l8\mohth period. ^ ^ • ' ' 

As might be expected, things did not work out quite that well., The^authorities 
at LaGuardia College, ixtclu^ing^the faculty committee , vere not vflling to accept 

credits of in-service training, particularly if, earned away fTOTi the college 
in course work taught hy agency preceptors. The nine credits of "cooperative'^, 
work experience were allowed under the rubric of a weekly preceptor-trainee 
practicum session where trainee^* related \{OTk experiences were logged, examined 
and discussed m a basis for artBrding a grade. In addition, each of the precep- 
tors taught, one. hour oft^ two or three credit LaGuardia ccjrurse weekly. There 
were four of these "teTO-taught" courses during the first I8 month period for 
a total of four credits • The credit* requirement for l^he degree wa^ 66 rathe/^than 
69 credits, 13 of which were awarded for on-site activities and 53 for classroom 
work at the pollege. When it is ccmsidered that of the remaining 5^ credits 
needed for the BA degree under the CUHY BA Pro-am, 30 could be for a mix of if 
life experience and independent stxidy, the program can ta^ credit for SQme inno- 
vative accoinplishment. Although the CUNY BA Program demands /that at least 90 
of thfe 120 credits needed for the BA must be earned in the ciassrix^, officials 
of that program did accept all credits awarded by LaGuardia while' still per- 
mijttlng the maximum of 30 for life experience etnd/or independent study. Some 
of the trainees.have been, or will be, awarded the BA with*BS many as 1*3 credits^ 
allowed for prior experience or for work copleted outside the college class- 
room. ' 



D» Replication and Institutionalization 

» 

As a direct result of this project, NCLC was awarded a contract by the New York 
City Addiction Services Agency to manage and direct a special program for addict? 
to enter into training in private trade^ schools* Working together with ASA, the 
State Office of Drug Abuse Services, and the State Office of VoiatiO^al Re^bili- 
tatiorf^ NCLC provides program operation and fiscal management services for up 
to- 50 addicts. ' , * 

other programs and agencies ha^e jLnquired about estaljlishing similar models and 
we have provided them with consultation and technici^.-essistance. In addition, 
we held a one-day syBafrosium for interested people to discuss barriers to this 
' model and ho(W -they mi^tk be overcome,. 

LaGuardia Community College has institutionalized the courses developed for 
this program in it^ mfental health cxirriculimi for other students. 

5Ehe program has been extended through the end of Ilarch 197T to allow more time ^. 
for evaluation and 'foUow-up activities. 



E * Conclusion 
** 

Paraprofessionais whose experience and training are almost entirely limited^to ^ 
the field of drug abuse are in a. disadvantageous position when fundiiig for 
their programs is reduced, ifost of •them do not ppssess recognized' skills and 
knowledge needed to make the transition to another field; eii5)loyers outside 
,tihe.drd^ ehtise field do not' value their tJraining and experience. The ex-addict 
has little chance to "make it'Von his own in the competitive ^marketplace* 

This educationt5expe:?4?fence-'training program gives participants the ability to 
move ovct to -broader ,^^Hore generic fields land occupations. 

The data ^thered by IICLC during the^ course' the program will be dissemi- 

nated for the .information of organizations interested in replication and 
institutionalization, - ^ i - • 




CHILD DBVELOEMEKT MODEL 



<A. Intycductioa 




Tl^e 19T0 White* House Conf^ence.on Children estimted that $10 billion "annusaiy 
vould he required for, child* <^are by 19fi0-. The increasing nuiaber'of vorking 
mothers and the growing attention accorded their needs both by public and pri- 
yate agencies and orgtoizations leaves no doubt that increasingly large sums 
>rtll be spe?t ^on such programs in the next few years . ... 

The Senate Labor and Public Works Committee reported that more than 5 million 
pre-school children needed full or part-time day-care seirvices while their ^ 
mothers Vere away from home; th^t there were fewer than 700,QOO spaces in' . 
V. licensed day-care programs to serve them- • ^ 

• The War on Poverty, particularly the Head Start programs, indicated that in 
aljditioi^to th^ babysitting functjion of^ all day care programs, there wa;? an 
educational function^ which was beneficial to' the, child's social and merftal 
developn^nt . Thus, the change in'^eniphasis from child care to child development. 

^ JCvi^^e'yjSriei^^^^ many different axispices were jeatabfished, fi^om / 

community-based' gh^ttfo' o^rations to chains of franchised privatie diay care 

^ fapilities* All ^ Of thest^ progrmis^had a need for competent, well-trained people^ 
to staff their programs.** New Y^k City*s Human Resources Administration est^^ 
mdted that tli^fe"Vas a/^otential national need for 1*56,^^00 :^rofes8ional8 anopr 
529>00a parapfdfe'ssionals in the cljild development field. Only<5,o6o colle^ 
gradtxates and' 10^000 p&r€lprof6ssionals were entering the ,f iel^d anmially. 

In 197Q.,^the F^ral government established the Office of Child Development (OCD) 
for *a ^concerted? nationals effort to e^and and tzpgrade the quality of cB^J.d-| - 
development services . Funding ^on child development programs has been coven- 
trated in this .agency. Local agencies were established to dispense fundai'^d 
monitor progress." In New York City ^ the Agency for Child -Development (ACD) 
had this responsibility. ^ 



Recognizing the need fot providing competent staff ai^d for simplifying the con- 
fusing locad and state licensing requirements, OCD funded 13 competency-based 
pilot training pro'grams to initiate training for a new category of certified 
staff: the Child Development Associate (CDA) who is intended to be the backbone 
of professional c|iild development center staff. * \ - 

The new credential will be based, not on courses taken or units acquired, but' 

demonstrated ^/competency. . OCD dgscribes the phild Development Associate as • 
a\ competent professional person who is knowledgeable about pre-school children , 
^afi provide valuable experiences for them, and is capable of taking responsi- 

jLlty for the dally activities of a group of young children in ^ay-care, ^Head 
Ste^^ parent-child centers, private mjr&ry school^, and otlier pre-school ^ 
programs. — ' . . ' - V* . ^ - 



( OCD assumes that tbe Associate will: 
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' -*-Have available and^ he in close content vith more trained y 
' ^ and experienced staff numbers {e,g, a master teacher) to • 
• < . ^ provide Bj^sonal and 'professional support; \ . * . 

^ • *^ ^ ' ^ ' . . . - . 

' " ---noTTiave Mrect responsibility for the extended activities - 
of the educational service; aiKl ^ . ' ^ , 

'~lAve the assistance- of apamprofessional ai^.,^, * ^ 

This delineation is an attempt to bring order out of a chaotic sfSff ingest em, 
standardize training, es%abli^ levels of con^tence, and offer to participants - 
a -career* path witfi recognized 'and transferable credential^- 

13ie. child development field met many, of our criteria: it vas a large and growing 
field; it had a confused array of credentials, curricula^ and training patters ;; 
it employed many paraprofessionals who h^ little or no opportunity for career •'^ 
advanceme^, and the Federal CDA , pr ograin^vas a strong indication that changes 
in existing patterns would be welcpined. 

B. Development of the Model . ^ ' . 

Withiri ^ew York Pity, child .development was a rapidly expanding field. In ^ 
addition to Board of Education sppnsored i>r6grams, there were "between 150 and 
200 Department , of Social Service day care centers, 122 Head Start Centers; some ^ 
1,000 homes used for family day care, approximately 500 private facilities of 
various Jdnds, and a nuniber of new community-sponsored day ca^'e centers. 

V ' 

In 1970 y New York City established a centralized Agency for Child Development 
under tfee Human ^esoiircea'Administrat ion, with resppnsibi^^ (except for 
thos^ under the Board "of EdUcatioD) for funding and getting standj^ds for 
staffing, training, and programming for jail child-care centers* NCLC staff met 
with the administrator of the Human Resources Administration and the chairmen 
of the Task Force •working to aet up the Agency for VQhild Development (ACD) and 
its sub-cfommittee on training and new careers. They Suggested a significant 
role for RCLC in helping ACD .with the difficult problem of constructing training 
models that would provide quality and flexibility rad lead to recognizahle, 
transferable credentials for child^care staff ♦ 

In September 1971, ACD 'agreed to ■develop: • . - , 

• V; • ; •■ 

•^staffing patterns for child develojanent centers J 

: —^ecif ication of skills and knowledge required for c'oi^petent 

pertotmpnce at* different assignment level3> - % i 

-—objective, anethods of assessin(5 job performance v and • , • - 

^ ^ * 5. ' • ^ 

— a syptem for enabling paraprofessionals to assme higher 

asaignment levels and for gaining credentials'^th^the ^ / 
" ' • greatest possible economy of time and money. ' ^ ; 



A senior member^'Of ACD's central adiainistrative staff was assigned responsibility 
.foK^carrying oiJfe^ its commitment to the project and serving as liaison with IfCLC. 



KCLC agreed to design a vOT^-study educational model emphasizing on-the-jpb 
^Jtraining, credit for previously g ained knowledge, '3'kills and work experience; 

and an academic curriculum which would permit continued full-tiuie employment; 
• ."to 6t>tain an scad^inic collaborator; and to involye state autthorities responsible 
. ^ for lice^5in^^. ^ accreditation, college proficiency-^ examinations and external 
degrees ♦ ' j.^ ^ « ^ ' 

• * • * 

We met with several private institutions and CUNY colleges 1 The problem of 
high tuition at. the private instit^ions was not solvable. CSiild-^evelopnent 
(pre-school) progranHuing at CUNY community and s'enlor colleges was at the 
early planning stage, colleges recommended ek most promising would not be ready 
to diseuss plans with us until late April 1972. ^ u 

e $ ' <■ 

In May, 1972, we began discussions wr6h two CUHY senior colleges and one coimmx- 
nity college interested in working with us, Hone werf training pre-school per- 
sonnel, bTffc etU wel'e preparing to do so. * 

The City College of New York (CCHY) of CUHY, was on the verge of lauaifchin^ kn 
^experimental program for paraprofessional child care workers and an arrangement 
was proposeid that NCLC share some of the costs of the project for our devel^- 
mental grant fund^. The progtaa was to be related to an associate degree 
program to be developed at LaGuardia Co«mmmity College, a new work-study college 
in the CUHY system. , These arrangements were agreeable to NCLC, By August,' 
however, CCNY's. plans had to be abahdaned because their funds were not forth- 
coming. College officials indicated they might be able to participate by 
September 1973. ' • -----v * - 

Meanwhile, NCJ/J reached an agreement with, LaGuardia Ccammmity College to design 
and conduct a program to prepare child development workers for the Child Develop- 
ment Associate credential and an associate degree in its Human Services Depart- 
ment. ^ ^ 

• .LaGtiardia worlfed out collaborative agreement for the Hunter College School 
of Education of CONY to.provi de t he- baccalaureate phase qf the program. 

^ HCLC established criteria for j^lrticipating child development centers on the 

basis of a study of 15 centers and conferences with CDA staff and 1^ and 
__^^ofessional leaders in the field. ' ; 

5he. criteria were: * * ' , .-;r* - 

^ 1. Willingness to participate ^Lotively in e^itask analysis; . 

modi^, ol'the basis of this analysis*, 'its staffing 
patterns to provide for levels of responsibility .^tiesed 1 ~z 

' -'^ on the skills and knowledge^ needed, and ^to base Job 

assignment s<p training,' and salaries on the required* ^ * 

• competencies. . - , _ 
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■ 2. Hilliigness to "integrate staff training, and formal educati|2i£'. 

* 3, A rS^tively stable adminastration and board, respect and 

^operation of the community » and a demonstrate'S! record of ^ j 
:compli^liment. ' - _1 



coc 
accc 



Assxzrance' ot promptional positions for workers successfully 
completing; the KCLC program* 

" i , ' ' ' 

5» Proximity to the colleges, ; ' 

c ' " ----- 
other criteria were that the centers would; (a) have a minimm of thre'e workers 
■- who were interested in' training i '(b) be able to ^release their paraprofessionals 
* . for two half-days each week to attend classes at LaGuardia; (c) provide on-the- 
job e>i>erience for day .care interns (regular students) from LaGuardia College: ' 
(d) have a professional staff person who would qualify as a preceptot.for bd^fy 
the paraprofessionals and the interns; and (e) provide the preceptor released- 
time to conduct training ^d attend meet-ings wifE the faculty of the college-., 

t 

ACD identifiedio centers. When we were unable to reach an agreement" with any 
of them, we decided to locate centers on our own. This was a frustrating process. 
Many centers were interested but could not. participate for one reason or another.. 
After a series of meetings, we were able»to reach agreements with nine centers, 
■ " ' sefen Sfrsijickiwere' iden^ — - , • 

■ -"The- size' of theseVnine centers varied. One served 15 children, another served 
250. Some served, only pre-school. children (ages 3 to 6)4 some had infant and 
' ' " pre-school programs and others had after-school programs for school-rage children ; 

- - j^pggrams-varied-from extreme informality to a high degree of structure. Staffing ' 
natterSs" v^led from an egalitarian approach (all workers, perform similar duties 
re/ardless 0} education and e^erience) to foiml differentiation of roles, 
" dvfties, and Status. 

'.From th^, summer of 1972 to'^early 1973, NCLC employed two -consultants to design 
and test task analysis procedxires^to 'determine:. ", . - 4-1 

1, Program activities In child development centers *^ • 

' ' * ' ~j " 

^> Centers' expectations of their staffs. - ' ^ 

:/ ' . ' • . ^ , ^-^ ^ ;^ 

'^3* ' Goals arid pl^s of the clctssropm team. ^ > ' 

' ' . ^ ^ ' ^' 

/ l+v-^^pecific activities performed*,/hOT ^ , . , 

and how tasks^ help thieve center oWectives; - . ■ 

'5. Relationships .with dhildreii, p^ehts, j^d coMunit^ and . 
• ' interr'elationships -among^iiiemBers><3r^tb^^ team and 

"tTetween members of the team and supei^sory^staff . 

•6. Use of community resources, information about children, 
I • ^ • • ./::^6^tiQQtioneLL aa^id p3Ay iaateTieas\^etc.^ * ^ 'j y\ , . 

•■- • ■ • ' , ■ o 



77 Competencies, and con^jetency levels exhibit ed^by staff in the 
^classroom. (A modification of 'the SKjAD sylstem wa3 ^sed, . 
Ihis broke coii5)etencies into: £kills to perform tasks involving ^ ' 
data iand things; IQiowledge and"lander standing td perform tasks; 
Ability, to perform tasks involving people; and Discretionary. 
and decisiQn-making demands of the job,) , ' . . - ' 

' ^ - - - . • . 

Instruments were developed and te^t^d in a field tri'al at two child development* 

centers* . Using observation ^d interviews we defined each classrooih job %tl 

terms of major functions, tasks compr;Lsing these functions, and activities 

involved in cairrying out each task?^dentified the skiJJ.s, knowledge, abflities 

~and decision-making employed at each job level for each task; and estimated 

the training needed by- vorkers to reach' these .levels* ^ ' 

LaGuardia used'^hese data 'io a^sigtfthe curriculum. The same approach was 
used to obtain data at six-month intervals in each of the nine cooperating 
centers to provide xis with information to measure individual learning^ affe com- 
petency and to indicate needed modifications in the curriculum and training. 



C. Funding ' , ^' ^ 

HCLC submitted a -synopsis of our training -model to the Office of 'Child Develop- 
ment's Regional Office, for funding. Th^ ^synopsis was considered by the Regional 
Office, but as -OGD had only enough money to fund a handfuL of programs 'for the 
whole-c6imtry^-we wer'e turned down. ^ * ' ' 

At this stage, LaGuardia agreed to assume *the major costs of the'^ program if 
NCLC could pay for the.costs^of evaluation, x^urriculum development, and ongoing 
techniclil assistance. NCLC provided a' $5,000^ devele^ment- grant to LaGua^3ia 
for curriculum development, but LaGxaardia needed some additional money. We 
Sujppoirted their application to the New York St ate. Education, Department and Sought 
'hinding from a number of other sources, inclUfding the Office of Economic pppor- 
ttxnity, several private foundaticms, and the IJanpower an4 Career Development 
Agency of Hew York City. ^ 

In early 1973, the New York State Department of Education agreed to fund ' 
LaGuardia for thfe Child Development ^program. . ^ ' . 



D- The Model ^ 
1. Overview . ' 

H ' - ^ J 

.NCLC collaborated with LaGuardia Community College, Hunter College, and nine 

child development cei^ters to demonstrate how paraprofessionals in the field of 

child development could be trained and educated for improved job conrpetence 

and enhanced career development. : ' ' ' * 

The design of the progrem was based on an analysis^ of the skills and knowledge 
needed to perform tasks at beginning and higher skill levels. The program! 
included' academic study^ in-service traiyiing, and work-experience — all colle^^e 
accredited. ' 

■ • ■.. ■ ■ . • - i ■ 
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Thirty-two paraprofessionals eniployed W'the nine coqp'erating centers were selected 
and begaii' their, training in September. 2973. They spent the . equivalent of- one 
day a week informal academic study at LaGuard^a, the equivalent of one day a 
week in structured in-service tr^ning and. sujjervision in their agencies, and 
three days a week in regularly assighed work activities. \?hen they earged 
associate dejgrees they wer^' evaluated for recommendation for the Child Develop- 
ment Associate credential, if they wanted it. . ' . 

• : • ■ - H ■ • 

At that .point the .students, could work as' CDAs with, a recognized credential and 
could continue for a baccalaureate degree in early ediication. 

In addition to the 32 p^aprofessionals, the program included l8 LaGuardia day 
students who served as interns, obtaining work experience at the nine centers. 
The interns replaced the. paraprofessionals on the ^ob when they were ^ttending_ 
.classes. ^ 1: . ■ ^ . 

It was expected that ,&s the curriculum, based on classroom behavior and task ' 
analysis, was tested and refined in operation, "bhe program would produce ^ body 
of generic knowledge applicable to many positions in the child development 
field. * ^- • 

2. The Trainees ' ' . - . 



The trainees were selected from ammgthe classroom aides by the center directs, 
of the nine participating child development centers. The trainees were adults - 
with a variety of life and work experiences who met the college s ^ntrance _ 
requirements. -Some had^^piie^ college credits. This enabled them *° 
- advanced standing. ^O^Tinterns had littill work experience and- wexe.tio more than 
one or two years out of high, school. ( VJ 



^tchin^hf paraprofessionals and intetnshad signific^t impact on the students, 
^e college, and the profession. The traitiees came to l^.lass ^h morfe life Imd ^_ 

work'Serience, and ?amiliarity with the child development field. The dialogue 

between the two groups was benef icidl 'to both. 

Trainees were given tests in Engli^ and mthematics'to determine their academic 
placement and Remedial needs. Based on the Joint findings of the NCLC t^s^ 
Lalysis and the .academic requirements of the .college, procedures ^^^^^^^JJ;*^^ 
tolward advanced standing^ for j,riQr work and academic «f ^'^^^^^ '.hf r^cri 
needs of students to reach the prescribed level competence for the CDA ere- ... 
'dential, and assess students progress in relation to the programs objectives. ^ 

"-Most of the paraprofessionals were female and beiiween the ages of 20' and 35= the. 
"majority of .them married .with, children. Most of the paraprofessionals , 
. bad crompleted .11 or 12 years of high school, and ^^f ^**«°J^^^^°i2f I 

.Althou^ the majority of them did not speak a second "language,^ there were a ^ 

number who did speak Spanish and other languages. . 

• The- original pro-am design had called for a one-to-one replacement of parapro- 
fe!s?onals ^y college .interns% providing t^e ceirters with adequate coverage on _ 



days -that tbe paraprof^sioncds wer^ attending classes at tfie college, HoHn 
'ever, there v^re not enough interns fpr«one-to-one replacement, and tfie center 
*direc tors, had to ^make-mai^ schedule adjustments in order to provide' adequate 
cover|ige on the d^iys ^en pa:rttprofessional^j£ere at the college. , ^ 



We had anticipated. th/t many of the pa^^rofessioneils vould continue their educa- 
tion, t&ougli the "baccalaureate degree**, To date, .several of them have already 
graduated from a jsfenior, collpg^ Otlie#&*have currently enrolled. We had hoped 
,thQ,\ ail of them would l^e ai^o received the C!DA credent i€il. However, very 
feV applied fd^ this credenti^befeaus^ they felt that .the assooiate and hacca- 

• ^lajireate^degrefes meant more than the CI)A credent iea. , . ' ' 

' .3ir' The' College / ' , , . ' * , • V • ^HF ' 

. LaQuardi^ Coimuni^ College , dne of 20, hrari^hes of the ^City University of New 

qpenea^^n.Septemher, 19T1. It ij^ th^ only^ unit of>JKmy to offer wprk- ^ ' 
, "^y^ prograSiis -to ^1 of its students. Thfe college offers tooth career and trais- 
, *Ter'^rograms and offers the associate in ^^s (A.A.), associate in science '(A.S,), 
" and assoc'iate|in<^plied science CA.A»S.) deErees\ ^; 

LafJuardia operates jDn a yej^round, fo\ir-q\prter system, witti eich^ quarter of 
\ 13 .vepks duration. ^, ■ • -^w^ ^ . , , 

/^-JDlie* college, in conjunction with the ^f[5)lqying institutions and NCLC, develope^. " 
the child development course of study whici em]fihasii^s the skills and knowledge 
dd^tified in NCLC*s task analysis! ^ , 

''^jEhe college awarded the 32 atud'eiits associate in arts degrees upon completion of 
^-^ 66* credits, ^ ^ ^ - ' ^ 

• The^cMemic program included a core>of human-service courses comhi^ed with 
liberal requirements apd electivaa, with specialized electives comprising 

^ ' the'' child-devfelopment concentration. Kie college conducted the caaqpus -based 
QOursQS and structured and supendeed the Tn-service training .and work' experience 
-Ut the ^ccpp^atin^pbild deyelopient centers. ^ 

^ The students too^ between e"^^and-one-half . to twelve-and-one^h^f credit's a • 
|jua3*t^, completing the 66 credits required for the associate ill arts ^ in from' 
six. to eight quarters. * / ' ' . / „ . , ' • 

A basi^ tenet of the model, one that, tmderpins the Child Pevelopment Associate 
c;redpnMal, Is tlj^it competencies can' be developed best by Interplay between ^ 
practicfe ^d theory. Tbe prbgr.am used the iaborktory apprc^ch to learning. 
, Studentsywerp exposed in classroom to the theoretical '^hys'^ of a concrete a'cti-i^ 
. "Jvity thatNttiey haVe, experienced , in practice, and ^ere given immediate, oppc^tunity 
.to interpret .college-presented theory ""in th$ praotical dbtting. ^ 

\kt the work site, \feekly seminars wer^conducted by centef^'ftirector.s «nd super- 
visors. These seminars p:^ovided a link between practical- app^catipn and the 
theox^'learped at the college.' They used demonstrations, case studies, r,ole 
, playing, etc. .The objective wa^ to help workers obtain funct4.onal^ COTjipetencies 
*in the folloTW!ng areas t , ''J^ L . ' "^r 



' Provide for the childis physical saJety^.he^th^ and comfort; 

2. Develop the/child*s physical coordination and dexterity 
(motor 'deveiopnient) . - , 

3* Develop positive concepts of "self" 

Foster the child's independence S , ' . 

5. ' Foster- the child's sound growth ^ 

6. Increase the child's intellectual and language competence- v 

7. *Eva4.uate . the child's performance and encourage achievfemeut . 

8. Provide the child with new experiences, including aesthetic ones 

. / > ' . ^ ^ 

9-. Braluate the child's individual and group progress 

lO/ Establish positive relations Vrith parents _ 

11. ^^^^^ classroom management and maintenance skills 

12. Establish positive working relations with other staff members. 



After the task analysis, -consultationArith experts in the field, and discussions 
with the cooperating center supervisor^preceptors, four all-day conf^rendes Jrere 
held during the summer .of 1973, to determine curriculum cotitght, methodolofar 
and procedures, and to develop the linkage between college and work-site .learning 

Ihe college, had a particular prc/lem in dealing 'with credit for life e:ro^ence, 
and was not 'able to q^ward ^ch credits* However; they awarded each of /the 
paraprofessionals.one-W-one half 'credits .per quarter for work experiences ; 
for a total of six credit? . VJhile t^s was not a great deal of credit it was . 
a movement in^he right .j^irect ion. 

U. The Efeployer Agencies 

The employers were nine, centers locajed in Queens and'on the Lower East^de of 
Manhattan. Tife of the. centers were observed as part of NCLC's initial ta^^ ^ 
anaJLysis. ^ " ^, ' 

V 

The\ine cooperating centers .were: * 

, , Better Coinmunity Life 
" ' Grand Street Settlement 

Hallet Cove 
' • * Macedonia 'V 
Malcolm X 

' ' ^ ^ ^ «egro Action -Group • 

Uorth Queens • 
Resurrection • ^ • 
Woods ide • ^ ^ 

V ^ * •■ ' ' • • • ■ e:'/. 



Th^ centers serviced a total of 688 ^pre-school age children, ^rith a classroom 
' staff of 110. Each center designated one prpfessione^l. staff member to work, with 
LaGu^2i4i^i and NCLC to serve as preceptor, develop curriculum, receive preceptor. 
;krainirfg,>^pervise the on-site work, of the paraprofessionals and intern^, conduct 
on-sfte^semi*i^ars, and' provide the college with regular -evaluation of students. 

Preceptors attended monthly meetings and^ provided feedback -between the cent^rs^ 
^d the college. In addition, LaGuardia facukty members visited each, center 
tVice a month to observe and provide on-site consultation for students and pre- 
ceptors. The monthly preceptors', meetingo provided opportunities for center 
supervisors to discuss cdbmon problems ana share information and experiences in 
child development and staff training. Other members' of the Centers* staffs were 
included in the on-site seminar sessions . A training manual with audio- visual^ 
components, linking child development learning theory mor.^ closely with classr69m 
practj^e was develop^ed. ' - 

It was ^^^pected that as opportunities in the center v opened, trainees who satis- 
" factorily .completed the program would "fie promoted. A k^y to the success of this 
"Nnodei was the participation ot gt*oup teachers with, whom each trainee worked. 
LaGuardia held quarterly meetings with the group ^tiachers to integrate^them* into 
the pjjogram. - ' • . . . ^ 

The work-git e ♦training was started in conjunction with the core curri'culum. It , 
.related closely to one of four subject areas in early childhood educatio9 and * 
• dealt with the pragmatic aspect of classroom -teaching. It also served as a 
discussion group on problem children and other problems related to the care of 
young children. This tied in very closely^with the bourse work at^school, which 
dealt with the theoretical bases of early .childhood education and specific problems 
such as discipline^ nutrition, and conceptual understanding for young children. 
Curriculum ;naterials were shared by .college faculty, and work-site supervisor. 

The Center Directors were very much inVolv«d ifo curriculum development and provided 
the on-|ite work-gtnst ruction. However, when the city was faced wiljh a /fiscal 
crisis, the 'first area which weus cut was the college adjtinc4;^Vtj&ttus of the 
directors. ' They are no longer personally involved in curriculum changes and they 
no longer teach a coiirse at the- worksite. * " . - ^ A 

\ • , * , ' ' 

■ 5. - Policy Committee Role ' ^ * • ' ^, 

The Policy- Committee was a very strong, effective^^group. Its c.o^^sition %^nsistxjd- 
of the nine center directors, the college faculty person who wa^r in charge of the' 
program and-a representative from' the National Child Labor TJotoii-^tee. The Policy 
Committee was ipvolved in curriculum planning and changes, approval of evaluation 
and assessmejft "techniques, and the discussion of program problems . . .It provided 
■ the* necessaiv linkages^. among all j^arti^^ip^ts and a monl^h^yTforun for ^airing 
grievances.' ^ * >^ * ♦ . \ 

6." Bole of NCLC ' . * / ' . 



It was the responsibility of nCLC to ide^ify the various parties who/participated 
^in this program. The Agency for ChiM^JJ^elopment was cont acted' Jlnitial^ and 



rpffered little OP no help^, in locating centers* Once we had .found and reached 
agreement wi^h Lg.Guardia Community. College, thdir -faculty assisted us in the 
search for qualifj^Lng*' centers. Eachncenter that finally came into the program 
h^d had contact with hc^h an NCLC staff person and a member of LaGuardia faculty. 

ThQjuwere told the nat^e of the project, that 'it had some rough guidelines end 
outlines, "feut that it was not con^letely formulated and that we wanted them to 
participate in the final design stage"/ ' 

Througho\A the period that the paraprofession^s^were engaged in training at , 
LaGuerdia, an NCLC staff ^ember attende^jpach of the monthly policy meetings, made 



periodic visits to the centers, and coo^wiated evaluation and assessment efforts 
and ^oceobres. . . " ^ » 

The evaluatJbn was, a composite df a variety of assessment questionnaires for hoth 
the college Kc^ty and the worksite supervisor, observations by college facility 
and observations by independent assessment teans:, which were conducted twice a 
year* - ^ ^ ♦ ^ 

The second round of data gathering for purposes of program evaluation was post- 
poned so that KCLC could develop and test procedures and instruments for the 
assessment of the competencies of candidates for the Child Development Associate 
credential. ' NCLC received a $20,G00 grant from the '.Child Develo^ent Associate 
Cbnsortiua^for this purpose. This ^study was a natural concomitant to earlier 
efforts at^gathering^ageline data." The findings of this study^ which focuse^ 
on the critical classroom tasks performed by experienced group J^hers and 
paraprofessionals were published by JICLC in May, 19lh. This work,^ in turn, led 
to another contract witb the CDA Consortium in^thfe* am^t of $32,550. Under this* 
contact, NCLC conducted a field test of the critical talsk' approach to evaluate * 
the performance of Child Development Associates and the training program for 
assessors. The critical task approach tested was that developed Jjy NCU; xinder 
the first grant. - • ' 

In performancpijOf the ^contract 's required services, NCIX; collected performance 
~data on ^0 ChiJI Development trainees, using its observational and interview pro- 
cedures. It also colleclbed. performance ratings by college staff on these traineer 
Finally, it provided this data'to the CDA ^Consortium for lis e in a reliability 
?tudy of performance criteria* * It vas an attempt to validate the findings of the 
first study, using the students (paraprofessionals and interns) in bur own pro- 
gram. Result? of tJie study w^e €ed hack to the college, the eooperatitig centers 
und the students for program modification. NtlLC*s selection by the CDA Consor- " 
tium to^ carry" out these studies^ was an indicator of the impact our child d^elop- 
ment model and our task analysis have had at the national level. 

" < * ' 

ns. Institutionalization and Replication 



jThe child development model has gone through some si^ificant changes since its • 
first year of operations. For the. first time in three^ years student' enrollment 
is down, paraprofessionals at the aide level have "Seen cut back to 20 hours per 
veek. -This ha§ji caused some frustration among our paraprofessionals who have-not 
been able to move up to .the assistant teacher leVel. However, the CI)A program 
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is being pontinued and expanded in spite of fiscal difficulties in the City of 
• Hew York, The progr.am is applicable for tfead Start and other educatJ.ohal and 
development programs fox young children. LaGuardia has "been very res.ourceful 
in tapping other sources Jbo identify more paraprofessionals and work-^fiites. 
Our basis' fear is that current cutbaQks in funding of day car^ centers viil lead 
to fewer people enteringf^the fieldT' - * 

The college has extended the program to some 38 day care centers, has initiated 
and set up a day care center at the college , and has worked with the Brooklyn 
Family Court in setting up aye^nter for clients utili^g the court. KCLC 
~haa been serving as an information service to other day' care centers and colleges 
which haVe shown interest in setting up similar models. " . 

Wj^th. some minor ^variat^ons ^and nbdif ications in the model ,_we feel that the 
cost of replication can be kept low. VThere colleges cannot or will not partici- 
pate , a group of. centers can pool their professional resources and train their 
own workers for the CDA credential. Technical assistance is^available from the 
CDA ^local assessment teams. ' f 

In March 19J6, we hel^ a one-day institute, "The Process of Developing a Conrpe- 
t^cy-Ba^ed Training Prog:^m Sot Paraprofessionals in Day Cfo^e," to help others 
establish similar programs. Work.- shops were held on task aneOLysis, ciirriculum^ 
development and evaluation and organization at the worksite. The week fpllowing 
the conference was an active one as we had calls from several of the^ participants 
seeking ^information .or asking f or •eppointments to talk to NCLC staff conceiving 
the project. — ^_ . ' ^ 

F."" ' Cdirclusion ' / " . 

\nxen the Office of Child Development announced the creation r)f a^compestency-based 
CDA credential, NCLC considered designing training programs wilmout college credit 
tp qualify peLTaprofessionals' for this credential. We decided against Hhis approach 
as the CDA credential had not yet been established and tjie college degree would 
open up.otfaer opportunities^for upgrading and mobility. ^ 

The child development worker in this program has several upgradiijg opportunities; 
mdvement^o an assistant teacher position; application for the CDA credential; 
continuation for a baccalaureate degree in early child education; and moveisfnt to 
a related human service or education field. The four-^y^ar degree will open other' ' 
optioQs: group teacher, supei*yisory or administrative positiofis, and public 
rctoool teaching. Thiajc^eer lattice will be available Jbo^ recent high school 
^adxiates as well qb to Adult workers. Work-study progr'ti^ provide young people 
^dth experience in, a career area before fully ccwmiittin^ 'themselves. Our child 
development program can sferve as the basis for otheiwareas and other occupations. 
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A. Introduetlo&- 



C^cig)ational theraKr is a he^ath profession wMch employs purposeful activities 
to improve pTjysical and emotional^ vellrl^n&i patient is an active 
pa^icipant in the use and devel^uent of nianu^r and social . skjLUs directed 
toward attainment of ^immediate and ultimate life goals. The occupational tbera* 
pist evaluates the patient's work habits, endurance, ^tivation, ahilities, and 
physical, cultxnralt and psychological characteristics in relat^^ to his goals, 
potential and achievjezoent. . ^ ' ' 

Khen ve examined this occupation, the demand .for occt^tional theirapy services 
vas increasing more rap^dly'than qualified personnel were being trained. * 

The Bureau of Leibor Statistics estimated the average 'annual number of openings 
for OTs to 1980, at 1,150 a year; for 01 assistants, 1^300. 

Thf American Occupational Ther^ Association (AOIA) , estimated that TfQQO OTs 
Vere vorklng nationally as of November 1971 and that the 36 accredited schools 
'vere graduating about 78O .students a year«>- * ' ^ ^f^^,. „ . ♦ f 

In 1969 f the^New York State Department of Health surv^ed full and part-^lme QfSs 
etqployed In hospitals in the state and found more than 330 unfilled, budgeted 
positions— ^33 percent of the* total budgeted for OTs. Additional positions were 
needed but tobudgeted> A J,970 stuc^ by the jD^artment recomznended that Hew York 
try to reduce its dependence on qut-of -state schools for the training of OTs by 
supporting additional schools within the state. . 

Occupational therapy services are needed and used In 'a iteadlly increasing range 
of health and jnentcd health facilities, including hospitals, rehal^BLitation 
centos, nursing homes, schools, and home health*care agencies* 

Far^TOachiiig changes in health«-care facilities and ^patterns t)f ^e ha^ taken 
the D!?'field.iWell beyond its traditional functions and york sites. Prevention " 
of Illness ^and disability through commnlty information and education programs 
^ is Increasin^y esiphasized. OTi^ are serving as staff members and coxiaultants for 
a widening range of conammlty-base^L facilities and services, siich as halfyay^ 
houses arid store front centers • C^Ha^oxe key meinbero ,ln the team approach to 
prevention, treatment,' and reJhablHtatlon. There will be Increased utilization 
of OTs aa local programs exj^d and centralized institutions are decentralized. 

.Bestructuring of the OT profession jand, irpgradlng of paraprofesslonal slilUs are 
needed to reduce co^ts and increase the number of trained therapists. . This 
Includes new staijtfing. patterns, retraining of present staffs and new educational 
prograzas* ^ ' , . ^ . - - \' ^ , 

Tb3 credentials raqtulred for an occi^ational therapist are a bachelor's degree In 
(X: and regLstaration by the Merlcan .OcctQ)atipnal. Therapy Association « The 
latter is obtained by successfully passing^ an examiTiation. ^ome states, such as 
Hew York, have recently passed licensing rc^gulrements,* 



About 15 years ago, AOTA adopted the concept of training and irbilizing CO? 
assistants. These workers. Certified 'Occupationa3jl Therapy Assistants '(COTA)' 
are trained in either, a. 20rweek hospital-base^ program or a two-year cocnamity 
college program. The comciunity college program is preferred because the- aca-^ 
demic credits earned are often tr9nsfer^^e;:t.o baccalaureate programs. • . ^ 

Unlike most other professional associations, ACTA is actively seeking to open 
the irofession to person^ who can demonstrate OT knowledge and skills, ho>fever 
"Obtained^ AOTA passed a resolution making it possible for a Certified Oc^mpa- 
tional ThOTajMr-Assistant ,>dthout a baccalaureate^ degree io sit tap the registry 
examination. • ^ - ^ , _ ^ . . ^ ^ 

OT departments in every health institution en5>loy workers in. assistant and aide- ' 
type positions who ^e familiar with OT work and have developed some *ill and 
knowledge of QT. If given opportunities for advancement, these workers can% 
jprq\ri,^e an excellent and lar$^, imtapp^ source of OT skills. 

In addition, there is a much larger pdol of aides, attendants, and assistants 
witix similar attribixtes and skills in health institutions, ^^any are from 
minority groups. Their familiarity wit¥ minority ccMmrunity need^ «id problems 
can be valuable as the delivery of O.t; services moves into poor coccamitiesr f-^ 
TheBe woijkers are barred by economic conditi^s from attendinig-^exis^iiig programs. 

B. Development 6f^,the Model 

Early in 1970, NCLC e^^lored the^possibility of obtaining a major Hew. York State 
agency as a collaborating enqolojrSr. Meetings weare held with the President of 
the State Civil Service Conoiission and her staff ^ the CooHnissioner of Health, " 
the Health Department's Director of Special lianpower K^grams, and officials 
the Department of Mental 5ygine; 

The State Department of Mental Bygiene, (MHD^ was deemed the most appropriate 
agency. It had 55>Q00 employees, many at the jparaprofessional level, and a 
cocnnitiQent. to €he uS.on representing these emplo/eeB to develop*^career ladders 
and appropriate training iifrograms in nine occupations^ ^ * . - - - - 

Career ladders- wpre estiablished but were iincco5)lete or deadended at several rungs. 
Rigid requirements for licensijig and credent ialing at the associate, bacca^ 
laureate and graduate degree levei^werd bars to advancement. Ho provision was 
made . for "Jccrjbditing work experienc^or in-service training. ; . " ^ 

It took littAe effort to obtain the Department's commitment to participate with 
NCLC in a demonstration program. * . - ' . 

The nine buman service occupations were eaiuained Jointly by NCWJ'and MHp from 
the standpoint of the existing and future manpower and sej^ce needs of the 
Department. Of tthe^^^ine occupations, -.phyisical therapy had the bluest percentage 
of vacancies. OcoJi^ional therjapy was Seciond. •However', there are foirr times ; 
as maziy OTs as FTs, and .occupational therapy is more import^t in mental hospitals. 

The seven other occupationl* consider^ .vere * ' * 
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•—Psychiatric nursing, psychiatric social work, speech therafcr^ 
l^eai'ing therapy, and recreation therapy.* Each had too few; 
workfips to ^erve the project's purpose; r 

--^Psychology. This' called for a Ph«D. degree; 

■ - . ~j r ■ 

— ^fental health' generalist. This was a new. occupation whose 
roles and functions had jaot heeh delineated. 

01 was the^natural choice. ^, • ' 

An agreement was reached in January 1971, for MHD to change .the job specifications * 
% for the pi's it en5)loyed, to design ja^career ladder, and to r.econimend an appro- 
prialie institution for , a demonstraticm project. 

HCLG agreed to design* the training model and to' i^ntify and involve colleges 
— aad liceflsing'^'and accreditatfon agencies. . . ^ 

Negotiations were undertaken with a niuaber of hospitals identified hy MHD. The 
head of one, hospital proposed that we replace OT with a new profession: rehabili-- 
tation specialist. After discussions with several consiiltants , it was determined 
that our goals jfould not be^met^by preparing workers for a new and ill-defined^ 
profession. ^ ^ " * . ' 

Extepsive negotiations wit^ another 'hospital with a strong in*-seryice training 
program, were discontinued after several months when:^ statewide cutbacks in the . 
_^ I4HD. budget resulted in a job freeze that raised doubts that the hospital would " 
be ilble to carry out its commitments to provide prmotional opportunities. . 

lICLCis continued search. for* a clinical collaborator, led us,, at the sxiggestion 
of ^5^D*s manpower ut illation specialist, to RocklanU Children's Psychiatric 
•Hospital (RCPH):, a new facility witli no training programs. The hospital director^ ^ 
was most cqgperatiye. However^ RCPH could 'provide only four trainees at ohe tiii>e, 
and OT ^experiences solely in* the children's psychiatric setting.^ There-was a ' 
need for other "institiit ions to provide trainees a£d fmrtber clinical^ experiences. 
At this time, the State job freeze was lifted, and RCPH's Director obtained the ^ 
.cooperation of three'"other Rockland County State hospitals. 

The State Health Departmerit agreed to permit one or its institutions to be part ^ 
of the consortium. This is important since training opportunities in.OT must 
^ include work experiences inTphysical rehabilitation medicine as well as in mental 
health. ^ , . 

The three dther institutions who agreed tb/coUaborate are: ^ \ - 

V — Rockland Statg Hospital ; A MHB inpatient^ psychiatric facility- - — ■ 
"trtiich provides care and treatment for patients 18 years of 
age and older. ^ . • , _ . - , 

' ^Letchworth Village ; a MHb Inpatient facility which provided 
care and treatment for mentally retarded persons thpde years 
of age and older, and special care for the retarded with 
physical handicap- s. . ; ^ , 
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~Hev York State Besearch-and Behabiiitation Hospital; '^a State 

Health Department resident ialNtreatment center and out-patient < 
clinic for the physically hafidi capped of all ages. . 1 ^ 

BCPH itself is a tlHD inpatient facility which provides care and treatment for 
children from six, to l6 j^eHya-^of age. - . , ^ ^ ^- 

MHD agreed to 'offer graduates employment and if the program successful to 
use the .model at other MHD institutions. . 

Early in 1971 ACTA officials endorsed the concept and agreed to participate in 
the development of the program and to* provide consultant assistance during the 
platming stages ♦ The director of AOTA's Committee on Standards ahd Educational 
Requirements was designated liaison to the project and participated in parogram 
design and curriculum development. ^ 
- ^ 

The Hunter Tollege Institute of Health Sciences indicated an interest if we 
could obta;^n jjcanmunity college participation, since the Hunter Institute offers 
only the tfiird^and fourth years of a baccaXalireSte program. Contacts with City 
University of Hew York community collieges produced no results".. 

However, Bockalnd Ccramunity College, part of the State University system was 
interested and we quiciJLy reached an agreement • Bockland Community College was 
alre^y. conducting educatiohal programs for^*«Dployees in the four collaborating 
clinical institutions. The State Ifaiversity of New York and the State Department 
of Education had designated the co32ege to develop curricula to prepare workers 
in a wide variety of human services agencies^. 

With a coiamitment^by the Hunter Institute agreed to offer the two-year senior . 
college program for iDTR's. The facilities of the clinical institutions enabled 
both Hunter and RCC to ojpfen OT^programs without the prohibj^tiy$. cost of. setting } 
^ up clinical laboratories. Their qualified OT personnel/ftre available to augment 
the iifetructictoal st^f of both colleges . - ' 

rr^ November 1971 through May 1972^ a planning committee met regulapOy to pre- 
peore a cSaaprehenslve funding proposal. The conmiittee consisted of representatives 
of the cliftical arid academic institutions, AOTA^'NCLC and State manpower consid-'^ 
tants. The committee^ decided that e job analysis was essential if we were to 
effect changes in OTj^eparatiofit and practice, and that a curriculum should 
reflect the job analysis ^ ne;^ treiid? in*the^CfE^field. NCLC provided a 
^5»000 developmentaT grant to RCPH for the conduct .of the analysis. 



Of considerable iij^rtance to the Job/analysis was a study conducted at Ohio St^e 
University. RCHTs chief OTR conferred with the director J3f the Ohio Stkte study 
regarding the. kind of issues to'raise in structuring the local job analysis. Jobs 
performed by OTs and QT Assistants in the four hospitals were studied to obtain 
information which would: .(l) distiiigai^b the tasks performed by OTs and assistants, 

(2) determine the kinds of experiences which jjould be given academic credit, 

(3) provide ISie basis for developing, classroom and clinical cu^icula; 'and 
(1*) indicate- needed Jpreceptor 'trainirig. r " 

The 0TB, and OT assistant positions were analysed. Questionnaires relating to 
tasks performed and estimates of theabf relatiyfe importance were administered. 



These vere spot checked ett^otfe institution. Therfe ims good agr.eeinent among res- 
pondents and with the field-^heck. . • ' . 

Jol? anetlysis findings led to a redefinition of roles for OTRs and ,COTAs to include 
functions not in the task analysis and to reallocate taslcs for wore effective use 
of ,the vork force. The new. (WB role is si^ervisor, cohsultant, educator aixd 
highly trained specialist^ the C£fJ!k role is that of ''generctl prwititioner."^ 

^e activities of CfS personnel were defined: ^ . * * ' ' 

1. Evaluate the individual's need for activity 'tar eliciting information 
[ ^trcfni interviews, ^^ests^, reports > records and other sources ^ich 
indicate the nattire aiid extent of impaired functioning; the nature 
and level of wprk capacity, attitudes and self-care skills; and . . 

the need for remedial activity. ' " 

'^2. Plan activities appropriate to the individuals defined needs and 
goals by identifying the kind and level of learning which needs 
to occur Jand in what order*, selecting appropriate activities; 
identifying the skills required to perform these activities; J 
identifying contraindications for involvement in a given acti*"'^ - 
consulting -with* other ^taff^ and investigating resources in the ' 
^ ^ agency, other institutions, the community, anji in the home.. 

3..* Facilitate'lSEnd iuAixence the indi-^dual's participation in. 

activities hy counseling the ifidividual in preparation for, and 
participati^ in, activities 5* utilizing and reinforcing the indi- 
jcLdualb stage of development and level of Ifunctigning; using 
group and interpersonal dynamics to^engage andjnaintaia the indi-' . 
vidual In the' acJtivit^ " "^^ - 

Evaluate response and assess and measure chan^ and development 
hy observing progress, testing, bonsulting with other stcaf, ^d 
dlscussing^^ogress and^viewipg goals with the Individual. 

Validate assessments^ share finding^ % ^and make approja^iate^recom* - 
mendations by retestlng,^modifytog evaluation procedures; > 
caa5)aring findings with reports ^f other Individixals and a6tvi- ' 
ties; ^mmriglng for further interpretation and planning, and 
preparing oral and written reports for other staff. 

Under the task analysis data, a. cuiriculum covering both academic and practlcui? 
elements was pre^mred by a^subcqgttteie composed of , the 5eaa of Academic Affairs 
at the Hunter Institute, two OT RBB Iultahs^ and NCLC*s liaison representative 
to^ the or program. 

Six broad areas were Identifl^i 

I. Generic Kiowledge and skills ' ^* 

II. Formal growth and development 

III.. Cognitive and perceptiial motor dysfunctions 

IV* Physical dysfunctions . 

V. Daily life t^ks» including vocational evaluation and tra^ning^ 

VI. Psychosocial dysfwxctions* # - \* 
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Areas I and II are conanon to all allied health occupations and could be usea as 
the basis for a core ctirriculuni. • " ■ * ^ ^ 



C* - Funding ^ . ' 

A first draft of a grant application was prepared for submission to the Bureau 
of Health I!anpower Education of the Nationjtl Institutes of Health in ekrly 1972. 

A revised draft application was submitted early in Jxine and a formal application 
was submitted June 30., 1972. . - / 

As^ JTIE's decision was delayed, we requested theHeiw York State Department of 
Civil -ServicL©. to Include this proposal in its Public Service Careers. Contreict. 
We were turned down# ' - ^ . ' ^ ' ^ ' * 

vT.ft^. considerable "correspondence, a series of meetings, and an aborted site visit 
we were informed^ in April 1973 > that our prp^sal had been approved by the 
Council and Review Committee at BHIE, but thait. no funds were available. We 
turned our attention to private funding sources such as the Johnson^ Carnegie, 
^^^^^d Rockefeller Foundations.. Hovrever, in June 1973 > BKE notified us that 
$;20l*,533'for the first year of our proposed five-year progr^'was ap|>roved 
effective July ir.l973. We were one of .only thre^ iprog^ams funded nationally 
by BHME^ " / ' ' . ^' * ^ 

Overview 

A consortium of four ITew York State Hospitals/ two degree- granting institutions 
the Hew^ork State Departments of Health and Ifental Hygiene., and the American ' 
Occupati^al Therapy Association collaborated witji PCLC in designing and imple- 
menting tl^e project* n ^ ^- 

^Up to l6 workers on full salary statixs were enrolled annually for a fo\ir-year 
period. Their goals were to become certified occup^ional therapy:^ assistcfflfs 
(COTA) and registered occupational therapists {OTR)» The education based/^ Job 
■ analysis, combines clinical practice lii the hospitals with acewiemic instruction 
at the colleges and in the hospitals*: ^ ^ ^ 

The clinical institutions-- Rockland Children's PBychiatric Hospital, Rockland 
, State Hospital T'^fee New York State Research and Rehabilitation Hospital, and 
•Letchworth Village—pooled trainlngjfacilties and trainees to provide broad, div^r 
sified experiences/ ' — : — 




The collaborating colleFes—Rockland Community College^ and the Hunte^t^ColJege 
Institute of Health Sciences— initiated OT programs using the hospitals as labora- 
tory, facilties, !Riey credited clinical and academic work condiicted at the work 
sites by t:ollege instructors and staffs of the employing institutions. The two 
college components were articulated. to eliminate duplication of academic work. 

The participants were prepared to perform the ne^ly defined COTA and 9TR roles. 



.The_cqllabcjration^ among Employing and aca^gsfeic institions>^ a professional associa- 
Tfifi^, a union. State agencies, and a nsitioOTd volxiatary agency, makes this. project 
-^uniqu'e^ . " . . . ' 



/ 



The pairtf^cipai^^g^institittions were organized ^to a Consortium for OccupationaiT 
Therapy Educ^tteii ^COrE), The fo2m|iojg m^bers as shown in the list below included ' 
"four, hospitals, two colleges, two, depSrtments of the State of Hew York, a ^rofes- , 
sional association, and the grantee^ '^.3St75j a hospital andr a college were 
added> and in 1976', the final hospital Joined the^COTE, » ' ^ ' 

• - . , . . . • 

Founders,- 1975 - ' \ • -^T- ^- " ;'. ' 

^ . - ^\ r "'^.^ 

riational Child Labor Committee (Grantee) — --^^^ -^^ 

' ^^'/ffglen Hayes Hospital ' . ^ ^ 
Letchworth Village Developmentetl Cente? 
*Rockland Children's Psychiatric Center 
Hunter College School of Heailth Sciences (CUHY)* 
Rockland Community College ^SUKY) 

Department of Mental Hygiene ✓ ''^ ^ 

Department of Mental Health 

American Occupational Therapy Association 

Wassaic Developmental Center * ' • . ^ 

Dutchess Compinity College 
^Harlem Valley Psychiatric Center . ■ ■ w 

The COTE is a temporary system^ It was organised in June 1973^^ for the duration . 
of the grant, when the program was funded by / " the Bureau of Manpower 

Education of the National Institutes of Mental Health. The grant was originally 
for five years, but it was cut back to four years in 197^/ . " 

The general purpose of the COTE is to demonstrate a model for training allied health 
personnel on technical and professional levels, in which non-professional hospital 
ecqployees are the trainees and hospital clinics are the majpr educational: sit e* . 
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*In 1975* HCe^ withdrew plans for initiating an OTR program. The COTE program 
was transferr^to the CUHY Baccalaureate, an external degree program. 
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E. Objective! 

A series of nme ol)jectlv#'"vas\. established for the program: 



1. ';^. Tdltfemohstrate an alternative 5x)Ute J;o COTA and OTR credentials for 
*n9fiprof^essipnal health employees that is stiorter^more relevant, and more - 
economical than conventional routes;*- ♦ 

2. To increase the supply" of qualified health personnel by broadening the 
population, base f^om which they are drawn, and by recruitijag ^1^1^^^*^ from ' * 
educationally and socioeconoijiically disadvgintaged groups; 

3. To develop and utilize a currictilum whicn integrates academic learning 
.^d job experience, and which can be used a$ a model in a variety of situations. 

' . 

* 1**"^ To articulate community and senior college programs in occupational 
^therapy education; * ^* . ^ 

5, To develop a group of occupational therapy professionals with greater 
ability to relate. to clients, professidnals and nonprofessionals working in 
health and mental health Itelivea^ systems;. 

/ 6. To restructure the roles of COTA's and OTR's in State institutions, 
to maximize the utilization of t^heir professional skills^, and to facilitate the 
expansion and change of service roles of occupational therapy personnel as 
consi^Ltants and specialists in the coordinated delivery of services in many 
settings including both institutional and community; 

- 7/ To develop a professional career mobility program within the State Health 
and Mental Hygiene Departments for low-level employees; 

• ' ' ' • 

8. To recruit 80 hospital eii5)loyees for^ the program, sixteen a year for five 

year§.^ four from each of the participating hospitals; 

^9. To develop a program model which can be replicated efficiently In a 
variety of institutions and different localities 

The balance of this OT report discusses the pro^es.ses for acy^eving each 
objective and the successes and failures we experienced. 

' ' i . ' . ' 

— Objective 1 - To demonstrate fiua alternative route to COTA and ^ 

OTR credentials for nor^professional health employees that is 
" shorter^ more relevant^ and more economical thag conventional - 
routes . ^ * 

The conventionalroutes to 'COTA and OTR -credenjiials, are prografiis of^cMemip studies 
foliowed by apprenticeship periods in occupational therapy clinics. We have 
tested an alternative route in a program that combines academic studies and ^ 
clinical work in which the students are non-prdfessional hospital employees."^ 
The assiiD^tions are that the* combination of experiential learning jand experienced 
trainees wouldieg^^ to a shorter and more relevant route, to credentials. It was 

expected: l) tffat previous ^JLifs- and work e:q?erienc^ would: be ^ve^uated and 

awarded some cbllege credits; 2) that experienced hospital employees would learn 
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Dior e qui cM-y; and 3) that new educational methods *of individualized learning 
and learning modules would replace the conventional academic setting. 

These expectations were not realized in the COTE program: . l) tbr^acc^demic' 
institutions had npt established a ^method to eifaluate life and worK experience 
and therefore would. not award life experience credits to the COTE ^trainees; S 
2) hospital experience of the trainees contributed little to their ability , 
in thfe O.T. curriculum. Their^ previo.us^experiences were in caretaker positions, 
with little^ exposiire to creative occupational therapy pix)gramming» New ways 
of thinking about themse;Lves ,and about patient treatment, had to p^netrfirbe the 
barriers gf habits built up over the^ years. Furthermore^ tihera was a deliberate 
selection of trainees from disadvantaged backgrounds who re^Uirjed more-^ime to 
bfecpme acclimated to the searching analysis of self, patient, and treatment 
methods of occupational therajy than academically oriented middle-class ' 
students would require; 3) new educational methods were rarely utilized. The 
academic institutions maintained the semester^ fon^at^ thus keeping each year's 
tr^nees in the same level regardless of ability. In addition, the faculty 
had no training »and little orientation ia methods of teaching other than what' 
tjaey had experienced in their own conventional education. The COTE program 
was not shorter, except in the sense that it took the same amoi«it of time as a 
cbnventipnal program while the trainees were also working on a. haTfftiffie basis • 
We feel tliat the model described here is certainly more relevant. 

The consortium of <:linical institutions —Rockland Children *s Psychiatric Center, 
Rockland Psychiatric Center, Helen -Hayes Hos]c>ital and Letchworth Village " ^ 
Developmental Center—have pooled their training/facilities for broader, more 
efficient and more econpj^caJ. t3raining than any. one instittibion could offer.. 
The training staffs of academic and xilinical institutions have befen 'pooled to 
strengthen the effectiveness of both. Eii5)ioyers retain t:^nees at full sstlaries 
throughout training while rearranging scHferfules to. facilitate training. 

The collaborating colleges— Rockland Community Cpllege,,^and Hunter College School 
of Health Sciences — have initiated O.T. prograifiS Tfithout needing to construct 
costly new laboratory facilities. They are accrediting clinical and academic 
work conducted at the work sites by regular college ' instructors !&nd qualified 
staff of the employing institutions. . ' \, \^ ' 

■ "\ . ^ ^ ^^'^7:- ' ^ 

Objective 2 - To increase the supply of guaiifiid: health 
personnel by tsroadeoing the population base fi^m^yhich^^they 
are drawpj, and ^ rec!ru3^ting applicants f ziom .eduqatio^i^Ily. — % 
and soeioecpnomicglly, difi^dvantafged^;group3 ^ ^4:^,1^- ^J'i, ^ \ 'Z:^ 

' « ^ . - ^ ^ ' ,/t \ X ^ 

In general, the ''trainees represent, a different, population from the average 
occupational therapy, practitioner in sex and ethnic/cultural l/ack^om*'. _ For 
example: * * . . - f ^ 

- the age of the trainees^ ranges from 5l to. 1*8. More than half of'th^m vere_ 
over 30 years old at ei^try to the^ program^ *' 

- About 3A are women and 1/k are men. This is a higher percentage of men tKan 
is usually found in occupational therapy. ^ * ? * " 

J~ Almost 1/3 of the trainees had no previous college education. 

- M^re than 2/3 the trainees had more than five years estgerience^as workers * . 
in state hospitals. ^ 

- More than J0% were in lower ward personnel grades 5 - 9 at entry to the 
training jprogofliBS"'^ * ' 



. • The supply of qualified occupationai, therapy ^practitioners -in . Rpckland siad - ^ 
Dutchess Counties has been indreased., Thii-,ty-five State hospital' employees Have 
. become ,COTA's^by^garticipating in the COTE program and ten of these are 
progressing^oward the professional OTR status. Fourteen additional employes- 
^ ere^^^tl^ining- for cejptification as^OTA's. . -^^^ - ^ - 

THe seleqtion process was modified each' year. to j^ovide the 'selection committee 
with more ob^eotive i^lstruments . The procedure that was utilised in th'e / 
/-. selection of the last group of trainees is as "follows;. • ^ . 

Applications &n'dr recri^tment notices wtere ient to the education' and training 
directors of the participating "hospital^, with .instructions tp J)08t the notices-^ 
m locations where all'en^iloy^es would have access. to the information. The 
• applications ^^rp distributed to employees on rectuest. 'Applications were to be 
completed and returned to the hospital pel-sonnel office by a specified date. 
- Between ten. days to tvo weeks were allowed for the filing of applications. Then 
a seleo^tton coiSmittee fpr that hospital, designated ^y the "education and traiiiing . 
director or the persdhnel director, reviewed the applicuti*ons for eligibility 
based x3n ^he applicants' J ob^ performance and the willingness of supervisors to 
mana^ their units without 1;he Applicants' services. This latter point caused 
some problems sinc^ some of^^the mos* able and deserving employees were denied the 
^^^'^^^^ *° Applicants passed thfs review were then interviewed by 

a COTE, selection commit1<ge, v ' . ' 

/*' ■ ' ■■ ■ ' . ■ • - - . 

The applications were then, sent to the prcJject office where they were reviewed 'for 
eligibili^ on^the basis of previous education and employment in patient services . 
yhe acceEtabfe applicants in each hospital wereinteridewed and tested ^by a 

composed of an OTR prefcepijor, O.t'. chief from another hospital, 
ana a collide coordinator. A grpup of up tG 12 candidates was assembled for a 
30-«»5 minute group discussion where Information was exchanged about the individuals 
and. about the* program. The candidates were then testpd on reading ability, • 
ability to .follow, directions and language skills. ■ - . ' 

• * * , 

The. group next participated in^a group' activity to obsei^e group process and the 
individuals; interactd^ons.. The candidate^ were theh given a macrame activity to do, 
to test ability to read,ahd follow directions. This! was follow'ed ^jy an interview ' 
of each candidate -by a member of the selection commiWieev in which motivation "and" 
.aspirations^ere i>robed. - The" entire process was repeated for each Kroup of • 
candidates. 5 . ' " - . ' 

Oh.ffectlve 3 - To develop oxii utilize a curyiculum which ' \ ' 

N Integrates , academic. .Ififtmlng^aad Job experience and which j " , . 
. ' ^ clSc^e^aised as ^ a . ,inode3,ylfi,rar^eeriety of /sit\xationa« ^ ' • ' . • • 

..Queaified Q.T» practitioners ai-? educa1>ed and trained in physical and psycho-soc'ial 
dysfunction. As defined .by the professional association; ' 

Occupatipnal therapy is the art and ^science of directing \ 
' man»^ participation in se:j.ected tasks to, restore, reinforce ' 
and enhance performciice, facilitate learning , of those 
, : skills a^d fimctions essential for adaptation and produc- ' • * - • 
- • . tiv^ty, d«ii^ish or correct patholo^^d to promote and . • ' , . 
, ' , maiptairi health. . Reference to occupation in the title is ' ~ 




' the;.context of man's goal-^t^eeted u^e .to time, 

energy," interest and attention ♦^^•'.•" Occupational ^ 
•"t:: . ^TZZr^^^^^ p^fiy^A^.^( services to those individtials n * 
• :•• . whose ^ftities tcr cope. with tasks of living are' 

i^-> tiareatened or i^aired by developmental deficits, 
\ / the aging -process, pover'ty. and cxiltural differences, 

.4. pliysical injury or illness, or psychologic or 

— ^^ -i^x)pAa^^^^ (AOTA,' 1975) ^ \ 

L'_^ ' * V. . ^ ""ZT^!^^. ' ' ' ) - . ■ _ ' . , . * ^ J ' ' ' 
The certified occupatipnal^hexa^ assistant' (COIA), at the technician level and 
t¥e;regptstered occ^^^sdSonal therapist ^^OTR)/ at the professional level, require 
Imowledge, syLlls^^-^mft^-Slinical education affiliations that are pbtained in • 
,pa?ograms thatiave.bpen approved by AGEA/ The OTR is a 'senior college or--- 
Piaster's degree program, followed by e nqitioneuL examination given by AOTA, ^Phe 
C^iV is ayaiHed ^^i^fsT'" after completion oTf €m approverd course of study and ' ^ 
clinical education. COTA programs" are usxxally located in technical institutes or 
community' colleges ♦ Most* of the COTA progr^s carry an lassociate degree, but 
some^arV certiilcVtV prdgranis^ \ , » " . ' ' 

In ^pre'traditiorml o;t. edjicettion^ field experie^xie is deferred\mtil after* 
-^jJ^^rmai ctcademic ledi^ing takes place ^ 'Such an arrangement usually means that the 
learning of theory and its' placementr'in practice are widely separated by time., 

A major, innovation in the ^livery of educational experiences developedUfcqr the 
Consortitffii is iihe rotation students^ In this model, students learn most of 
their occupational therapy, skills in the participating institutions, -working with 
selected^ patieiits under the guidw^cfe of registered occupational therapists or 
other personnel with^special skills and ^quali^ cations. ; . ^ 

Two 'additioriSl^^lpi^ts of th$ integrated ciirripilinn are unique. One is the 
d^ployinenli^ of full-time clinical pducators in the hospital O.T. clinics. The^ 
other fs the use of a curric;alum and student evaluations based on» specified 
learning objectives. ,{ r . ' '^^.v ^ 

Initially, the COTA program vreis dtfligjaed to gz'ant an as^sociate* degree farom' 
Rockland qomD?unity 'College acp^ certification from '.AOTA* It was SlTnontKs iit . 
length, spanning four full s^mest^rs and.iiwQ six-^week summer sessicfts.' In'the 
first year^, the trainees were in/ciasses tl3aree days t>f the week and in O.T.' \\ 
.clinical work twa days*. In the sec'dnd year jof" the program, the trainees were 1ec\ 
classed two days a ^ek and in the ©•T. cj^nical Work -three days a week. This , 
format prevailed for the'' first , two, ^ear^^ of tbec^Consortiimi program. 

The, Consortivm found it . necessary to alte]^ its assistant program at Rocklan^^ 
Co^muunity College for the' last two years of .the grant due to economic *si:tuation8 
within the participating. state hospitals. The. four state hospitals from which ^ 
trainees are recruited %ere no longeir^le Jt.o "Release* employees for more them 
one yeaa*. of training. In response this ^4 in order tp..^ftilfill^ the grant *s 
godl of offering educational opportunities to employees of these institutions, it 
was necessary to Qhange^the OTA program .ijiim a two-year associate model to an . » 
11-month certificate model. Rockl'and C6«nity College was requested to award 
cr certificate in*O.T» for the Il-month piigram, but the adipi«istra,tion di'cl not 
pomply. ' We ifelieA solely on the AOTA, certij^cate*/^ " ' * : \ * ^ 

■ •'• ^ ^ ... 0-11 • •. ■ ■ . . 

■ ' ' ' •" 7o;. : •■. : , . :■ 



The cer-^ificate model carries the same ninnber of O.T. coixrse credits as the AAS 
degree model. This was accomplished by' wojrlcing outside of the trsiditionaL semester 
system ana shortening the length of courses while still satisfying the contact ^ 
hours- necessary for the amount ^of credits the course carries^. 

Four general studies courses were deleted from the certificate model. They were: 
^' . ^ - ^ 

.English^I - 3 credits . ^ 

Sociology ' - 3 credits 
' ' ^ ' ' . " Speech ' ' - ? credits 

General 'Psych. '- 3 credits ^ ^ 

Trainees' can complete these courses on th^r own timejf.f they are not released by 
their- employing i^titutions. The remaining six gexygtal studies cour^e% were. ^ • 
taken on a regular semester basis. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ a- • * ' " ' r-. 

There aret^? credits in the. certificate model an'^ 6l in the.dfg^i^inode^ ^I;^,^^^^ 
possible f<^ the jfe^ainee to' complete the degree by enVollln^^^fdr ^he^ additiotf^'^""^ ^ 
12 crecLits at his own expense. The. objectives and course content of the O.T;- 
courses 'Were not changed. ^ • - • , * 

» /' ' ^ , 

Both^the degree program and the certificate jprogram offefed more than the 
minimum essentials in class contact. hours required by'AOTA. The degree program 
was surveyed by a professional teim app^ted by AOTA, and, officially approved.^ 
The-^ modification of that program to, a certifi'cate format also 'received AOTA 
apprcivaJLfr " * . > * ' . 

« • ' ' ' * * ' *^ ' . 

3?he baccalaurearte level of training'was initiatec(^in the third year of operation ^ 
to continue the trai^ing^of (Qualified participants. The objective- £>f integrating 
academic learning enjt^h experience was ext'ended into the .baccalaureate level, 
Admissi#^^ to the baccalaureate program required a separate set ^f prbcedures. 

Objective k -.' To artioula.te AsommuhHy and -senior college^ 
^ program^^ occupatipnal therapy/education . , , , . * • ^ 

gjhe COTE staff has designed: a COTA and an OTR curriculum based on a comprehensive 
task analysis. The curriculum is'built^bn skills and kriowledge that are r,equired 
for competence at ^ncreasin^' levels of^rei^6nsiT)iTi'ty * sti^ct\ire^^and 
sequences work-site learning experiences that are related to classroom activities. 

Trainees who have completed the JCOTA curriculum and who have met'Jbhe pAnlssion 
criterj^a pf -the^ CUNY Baccalaure'ate/Hunter College School of health Scijsnces ire 
qualified to enter the professional OTR level traAingr ^cause f^^^^^ these 
students are COTAs, a level I field work experience and a general' 'anatomy arid^ 
physiology course, which |re^ customary .in baccalaureate O.T. courses, have been 
eliminated from regular baccalaureate reqliirements/ ^ ' 

The original plan for the baacalaureate-.in O.T, was u two ^ea^ .pro-am of 
professional, courses, clinical apifflfeatiop and libei-ai arts ahd sfc'ienbfe^jgsr .a 
totsEL of^67 credits in the junfor anpL senior" years at Hvmter College. A series of 
events, traceable to the economic recessiop, 'forced a change in the plans. Hunter 
. College had to relinauish pltos. for an O.T. program. The CUI^Y TjaccaiaUtteat? • 
program provided a substitute progrsto thatfwas acceptable to t]je AOTA, Sitfce the 

.... P r ^' 
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grant was cut back to foiir years, only th0 fi^st yS^/s entrants would hava the 
opportunity to complete their OTR training. Th^ greater flexibility of the CUNY 
baccalaui^^ate program peiTnitted us "tb .cAa[nge,H% OTR fprmat.^ In the modified 
'plan,' the 'professional courses Were tjiken in the junior year T The four-tii year'was 
devoted to liberal arts and science courses that did po,t require our si|Qervlsion ' 
or sponsorship. The modification permitted us to off^r the OTR professional 
coUrs^ to the;secQnd as well as the first group of .trainee's. Six trainees' ' 
' completed OTR training in .the 1975-16 program and six have been .acofepited in the ^ 
I976-.77 program. • " ^ * ^. : . .7 



• . . V ■ ^ 

_ - To develop a groub .of occupational therany • - ^ 

Is with greatef abilijy jK> relate 'to clients, " 
proressionals ■andnon-prg^feg^ion^ in health and ^ > 

^ mental health denvgiy systems y ' ' 

Our curricula stress interpersor^ relations and the trainees are reevaluated on 
th^ir ability to^ relate to clients,' pro^essio^^^als, and non-professionals in their 
O.T; clinic 'assignmervfcs. " • ' - ^ \ ' . ^ 



To t^^st the trainees* abilities to relate to clients', the"^ evaluation design 
included conmarisons of consortium s-tudents with cohort? in other occupational 
therapy programs. Students in the occupatriotifiLL therapy assistants program 
at LaGuardia Community College and our students were compaj;ed on demographic * *« 
characteristics and on attitudes towards psychiatric dysftihction, pl^^ical dys- 
•function and disfunction. In September, 1975, we add4d the bacjzalaureate ecad 
certificate programs. There is no program compaorable to the certificate progr^am 
Within a reasonable distance. However, there' are baccalkureatejprograms in the 
^ea'^nd the program at Columbia University was selected for coftfcarison. ^ 

• ' f v 

The O.T. pro-am. at Columbia admitted lU -students in September.^ 1?75, all in thisir ' 
junior year. The c6nsortiimi program had seven students in the bacc^aureate ' 
program. A more complete comparison was made when the C9nsortium a4:ii»tted the 
second class of baccalaureate students, in September, 1976. In the interim, it may' 
be^notejl that the Coiwililiia students are all white women with an average age of 22, 
the^l COTE students^ave^an average age of 3^.6 years, 25^ are men, 39% are black, , 
ana 1055 are Puer^so Rican. _ The Consortiimi students came from families in whicH 
mc[st of .the fathers ha3,no college education. '^Five completed ^igji schotfL only, 
pne xlid not finish high school and one. father had spm qpllgge^_^iJL2^Coi 
students^Kho answered thfe question, two fathers had professional degrees ,\^ur " 
were poUege* graduates, 'two had some college edUcatibn for a total of ei^ 
with more than a hi^ school education./ It is obvious that the t;?o programs 
educating O.T.s^wfth different b^ckgroUnd^characteri sties* ^ 

Compai;isons or tlie attitude, questionnaire results ^ve been computerized but the 
inf oration will hot^b'e complete^ufit4jl_^^ the tests have been given. Until the 
full results aii;^ available^ interim findings 'are briefly ireported here. 

^he groups^ that are c^ipfured ia thi:^ report are: ^ ' . ^ 
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; 1. ll^ facility members associated with the Consortium. 
^ and with LaGuardia (Jommuniiy^-Coli^ge^ - - 

^ • : .1^ ^ ^ / 

.-2. 16 Consortium students who wei'e selected from the staffs 
of the occ\ipational therafef departments ^f -the foun 
participating hospitals,- of .\rtiom' entered the t!on-* 

* • ^ortium l^accalaur^ate program^in.Sep'te;nber, 1975 * 

- • \ . . ^ ' : : ^ . * 

' ^' , ^. . . . i ^ ,0-13^^, ' . • 



"^^^^ 3. 1^ students who entered the Occxrpational ITberapy - 
* • program at Columbia .University in September, 1975. ^ ♦ 

'Under the'assiimp'eion that-,faculty are role'^models for' students., and that students. 
will, emulate faculty opinions^jaa^hey progress in their training^ it was l^oth- 
esized that students' opinions aroiit dysfunctional patients will differ from 
faculty opinions at the tegimiin^fe'^oi the Tiraining^period and will l)e gistl^rrAp 
faculty opinion ^t the' end of the training." ' Stated in the form of a~ nuU 
Jjypothesis: 'There will b.e no differ^ence between facultjf and students' in their 
opinions about patient^, with psychiatric, physicalyor developmental dysfunction, 
£^s me^tired 45y the- f actors^in Jthe three opinion survejrs, at the beginning or the 
endoj^'-^VIacxr^^ Sad tested' "by' the statistic "t,*4j^t the 5% proljability 

ley^. (SeeTabl^I.) ^ ' A 



Ti|ire are 19 faators embedded in the three a-^titude surveys. In almost ev^iT" 
factor, the differences between faculty and Consortium students are greater than 
the differencesVbetween faculty and Columbia students. ^ However, ^very few of the 
4iff>erences are/statistically *lighificant^ - \ • , 

The mean s^pfed differences on the authoritarianism factors in the 4v 
opinion about tnent^ illness and mental 3;^etardation'wer« significant 
comparisog*t? f fSc^tac aiid COTE students, p= .007* on'^factoi* 1 and on 
as well as tor the mealis of tte scores for the totai s\irvey on opinions oi 
illness (p=.02). • . . . 

Several of the items in thp autl^oritariaaaism factors ^were j^ekftrom tin 
Califo^ia study of the authoritarian personality. In tewj^s of j thej-^fc^ms on the 
survey instruments, the authoritarian person believes. that ayfi^«i£ctional pdtients^ 
are morally inferior people,^. thai- they are not to be t^xst^d and cannot, benefit ^ 
•from education..^ The best that can .be done is to maintain them decently but 
separated froni society. That non-professional employees of state 'liospitals hold 
these opinions is not unusual. The findings aire Tin line with other studies of 
worker^ inr residential institutions / , , • . 

The factor .scores of tJolumbia students* with little or no working experience 
among dysfunctional patients vefce closejij to the faculty, yet, the dif ference^.was 
ireaiTy ^t^iicant 6tf T^.662t— GolumbisL .Uniyj^$ily^^^den|^^^ini on di ff ered ^ ^ 
'jmte from faculty than COTE students opinion on tha^c^elessnesi'factbr ^19 in ^t^ 
survey ^of cJ^inion about ^entdl retardation: p=5*lS V&7-©^5^6. One-fourth of 
the group of Consortium Students in th^ x:omparisons p^grate^d here are em^loy^d 
1?y- the residential institution for the mentally retar^^^ an'4 one-f^turth ,are 
employed in wor5 with*psychiatricaJJ;y_jii€?t^^ mapy of whom a^e Judged 

to be mentally retarded: Ijo sen^x^^snSm. degree, (it is difficult td test them. ) 
Possibly an attitude of hopelessness would preclude an ability wo work with 
me ntally ret arded jiatients. , ^ ; ; ; 

The^'e-tes't at the^ completion of the program will be^bf interest in evaluating. : 
Jbhe'effjectiveness of th^ faculty .as role models an<i in evaluation ot increased 
ability to relate to clients. Additionfitl evidence on^impjTOved interpersonal 
relatipnships will he available from the preceptors* evaluations of trainees in 
O^T. clinic 'Sitviations^ ' ' " ^ 
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Comparison of D\T. Fac ulty and O.T, Students in 

r>-COIE;^^^^Goa^^ r-jt f ' test Of mean'^^ 

diffei^nces qt factor scores for *Kree opinion 
'Siirveys ^ . ^ * • * , ' . 
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• Coi. 

Opinions of 
Mental Illness 


9 

Col. ' 


< K 

.Col. cs:v 
• > 


Col. Di 


Col. eS. 


1. Authori- 
tarianism 


T.'ltll-*" 


3.321 


2.92lt 

1.955 


.007** 

.062 


2 • Benevolence 


,1.875 ■ < 


-1.500 .. 


.892 

-.661 


.381 
• .500+ 


3* Mental Health 
Ideology 


.71^.929 


-2.500 


-1.1*76 
-1.579 


.152 
.127 


SociaL Re- 
st rictiVeness 


3.2llt . 


-.571 


1.729" 
-.325 


-.095 . . 
.560+ 


5* Interpersonal 
Etiology 


1.500 


-571 


1.001 - 


.326., -"-^ 

,500+ 


Total 


12.071 


-1.^21 

9 


. 2.1tU9 
---.1139 


• .021* 
.500+ \ 



Opinions of • ■ ' . 

Physical Handicap 

••6--. '.Social' strain 1.81t8* " I.180 ' ^.21*8 

' ' • : .I'lts .073 ' .500+ 

• .7. Inferi-Srity -.09^./ ■ ■ . r063 .500+ 

' . '--^57 -.630_ 

_^'8i_Dgper^clence , .1*38 , , . .250 . .500+,' 

.1* * . . ■ ' • ' .571 .317 .500+ 

* 9.^ Benevolence ■ 1.1^91 . . *' i.-falt ,096 ■ 
- ' ■ ' -.11*3 , -.167 -.500+ 

10. Personality 1.705 • .808 .1*26" 

^ : -.531 .' .312 ■ '.500+ , 

ill. -Primary • .357, '.277 .500+ 

■ I Relations ■ ' , 0 . '0 0 
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Col. b5l 


Col. C2. ~ . 


Col. ' 


Col. e2. 












' 9 


1 ft? 


.615' 


.779 ^ 


.W , 


l\evu-LSlon 




-1.357 


.O<l0 

. .1.19U 


.'POU+ 
. - .21111 . 


Total 




-1.102 


.628 ^ 
.ll»2 - 


- - .500+ 
" .50C9- 


Durvey or upxnion _ 
1 (Mental Retardajbion) - 










ll*. Segregatioja 
via Institu^ 
' tioaalizatibn- 




• 

.357 


-1^068 
-:212 


.295. ^ 

1 » .pOU+ 


• oui uurai- 
Eteprivation 


— X .*t uu 


1.529 


.999 


In 
■ .32f 


natory ' ' , 


«uuo 


1.U29 


1.043 


.307 


• 

^ X 1 » rersouax 

Exclusion ^ 


» j-.op.f 


1.657 


.689 


Ml 


xo« _ Autoiori— 
tarianisir 




-2.500 


-1.155 


.259 


19^^ ^Hopelessness 
* * . * 


^.xyu . 


2.929 


X.OUj 

1.926 


1 .066 


- Total . ^ 




U.700 


-1.179 
.90ii 


.375 


a^" names of stiryj^yfe and factors 
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b differenc^^fh mean scoir^fb, faculty vs. CQTE students 
£ difference in mean. scores, faculty vs. C.U. students 



7- 



^ probability 

il' .01 
* pi.05 



0-16 ' <^ 
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^ Qbjectl-ye 6 .^ To restructure the .roles or CPTAs and OTRs . 'lig^W 
in State institutions » tjo..maxiigze tfte utilization of - 
their professional skillar;^d to facilitate the expan> > 
sion and change of service' roles of occupational therapy . ' 

personnel as consuXtahts and specialists in the coordinated 
deli very ^ of services in many settings including both ^ - - 
institutional and community > 7- ~ T"^^^ ^ ' • , ^ 

^ ' ' ' ' '' ^ , , ^ 

The ability:^of the 0,,T. Departments to restructure the roles of (XJtAs and Cf.T.R.s 
' in Nev York State instiiutions is affected by: l) budgets; 2) availability of 
'trained personnel ;^aadJl)_E^icy , decisions cpnceming |;he allocation of ''items**^ — 
budgeted p6sit£c^i^in ' depai^ental budgets. For exaiig)le, the trainees in the 
COTE program whose items^are on the nursing department budget cannot transfer 
that budget item automatically to the O.T.. Department when they*finish their 
0*T. training. However, if there is a vacancy in ah ^appropriate O.T. item, a 
qualified employee can be appointed_on the item* and the grade level can be 
adjusted. One or moa^e of these limitations affept the hospitals in the Con- 
sortium. Interviews were held with representatives of the O.T. Departments, 
usually the director, to obtain cilrrent information about the structure and 
operation of the O.T. Departments.' * 

The COTE presence in the state facilities has not had the expect.ed effect iip to 
this time. Occupational, therapy programs that were instituted by the preceptors 
and the tl-ainees were either continued in a weak form a'fter the trainees left 
the site, or were discontinued. 'The expertise of the preceptors was not welcomed 
or well used by the O.T. Departments. The preceptors^ attempts to ^institute 
new or expanded programs were often thwarted by hospital per^opnel who appeared 
to resent the intrusion. into their domains. 

Objective 7 develop a professional career mobility 

program within the State Health and Mental Hygiene 
Departments for low-level employees. / 

Early in the implementation of the project it became clear that problems exist d 
witjti the Civil Service Career Ladder for •Occupational Therapy in the State of 
Hew York. A major problem, is the failure of the Gareei' Ladder to awai^d credit 
for persons receiving certification as Occupational -Therapy Assistants. Accord- 
ing to •'the Career Ladder, the accumulation of 60 college credits for an 
Associate degree enables an individual to move up the occupational therapy 
Career Ladder to positions just un^er registered therapists. This requirement 
means that persons ^o bave acquired random college . credits regardless of Vhich 
area they are in can move to fairly high positio];^ in the Ckreer Ladder without 
any specific O.T* /course work. ^ ^ . 

The sicond* problem with the Career Ladder •'X^S the existence of am examination for 
movement up tl^e Career Ladder. Known as the Trainee I examination, it is a * 
general test of-knowledge but has nothing to do specifically with O.T. skills. 

The exijience of these and other deficiencies in the Career Ladder became a 
major source' o? concern and. discission at a symposiim conducted by the Consortixam 
in May of 197^. ."At that time'i^ it was specifically recommended that an Int«r- 
depairtjaental Task Porce'be pulled together to concern itself with recommendations 
for ch^ge jin the Career Ladder structurev The Interdepartmental nature of the 
Task Force was felt to be significant because both th^e Departments of Mental 



eric; 



Hygiene and Health were involved in the utilization of occupational therapy ^ 
personnel and had a high stake in, the .improvement of the Career Ladder. In addi- 
tion', it was felt thaf^the interdepartment^ nature of the structure ,would do 
much to h^p SbSui'e' 3^he ' eventual acceptance of its recommendations by" the State 
Department of Civil Service. ' ' '^^ ^ , 

Following the symposium, a Task Force was organised leadership provided by 

the Director of Education of the Department of Mental Hy giene > Representation^ 
included the -^o sttate Departments, the American Occupational Therapy Association, 
the National QJiiiJa Labor Committee, and the Consortium. 

Following a series of intensive meetings, recommendations for mo'di fixation of 
the Career Ladder were formulated by. the Task Force. Pefore the recommenaations 
could be forwarded to the Department of ^ivil Service, the Director of Personnel 
for the Department Of Mental hygiene hadTto approve them. This approval was 
ob:tained- af^ter anoth^ -series of meetings and a letter from the Personnel Director 
was sent tQ .the^J^p^ment. oX.. Civil' Se]^ce re.commending the changes proposed by 

A major problem^in the acceptance of the practices suggested in this letter was 
the impact of the Career Ladder modifications on Oareer ladders! in physical 
th.errfpy and speech and hearing therapy. Each of zhe other therapies is modeled' 
along the same line. ^ ' ' 

The American Occupational ^Therapy- Association jplayed ^a significant role in supporting 
the suggestions and offering consultation in fbiinulating the recommendations. 

A major problem in gaining atiproval gf these recommendations is the slowness of 
the Department of Civil Service in, responding. 

In April, 1976, with the passage of the O.tJ licensure law, significaxxt changes 
in the Career Ladder were mandated, most of 'them following the suggestions of 
the Task Force. ' 

^ it- _ ^ 

Arbilirary credit requirements and irrelevant classwo^siv- eliminated and more 
rational means for mobility up the Ij^ex, established^ The work^of, the O^ask 
--Forc?*^raa -^ry muxjh ai,ded by the passage of the law. 

Ob,1ective' 8 p To recruit eighty hospital employees to the 
- "COTE program, sixteen each year i'or five years ^ four 
from each .of the four participating hospitals . . « . 

The* ori*ginal plan for .each of the four state hospitids in Rockland County to 
release four employees each year for five years has be ei^ moldified by the grantor, - 
the state hospitals and the grantee. 

, Tt^e griantor cut back 'the demonstration to four {fears * \ 
' The grantee replaced the^^Assbcia^e degree program with a v. ' * 
. •.ceirtifftcatje program. ^ However, I?ew York. State passed , ^/ ^ < 

\ legislation upder wKIch O.T,^'are lic^sed. * The licensing 

board'is reqiliring an Associate degree frdia practicing - 
COTAs.' ^^T&erefore, COTE, trainees who finish the certificate ^ . 

prp^ai^kll return to work will be coffered 'the opporfiunity 
.to complete *tti§'AAS degree (an additional 12 credi1)s) in 

-additional time off the job . ^ , 



. ModificflStipns loy jthe hospitals^ . . ' .-^ 

Tbfe recruitment -and status of all trainees is- as follows: . - " 

1)^ Helen Hayes ^jospiteCL' reserved only^our trainee positions in 'any one 
j^ear for the program. If the four employees released for training in the- first 
year had^remaihed in the program for *tl^e f6ur yearS, H^en Hayes Hospital would 
have only those four er^loyees ^^rained 'by COTE at the ^i[:Qf the demonstr^^tion 
instead of the sixteen projected in thei.pr^op9sai.' ; *U --C 



k entrants in September, 1973 by HH^ 



> ^ 



1 completed the AAS de^ej^ pi^ogram and the Junior 
year of the CUNY-BS program in O.T. He will 
continue in the program for his Senior year.-and 

\the B.S. degree- . ' , . ^ 

2 completed the ^AAS degree program *and' are COTA^s. 

r ^ - ' ' , ^ ' • ^' 

1 dropped out of the program in .March, 197^ for^ 
^ heatlth reasons. ^ 

• 

. 1 entrant in September, 197^ > to replace -the employed who 
dropped but of the program* in March. She cbmpletedr^he 
AAS O.T. assistant ^prograin in Jtily, 1976* 

. 1 entrant in September, 1975. She completed the certificate 
program, in July,' 1976. ' \ 

2^ Letchwortb Developmental Center entered four employees the first year, 
six in the second, five in the third, and three in the fourth year of the , 
COOS program.- ^ - , . f 

. U entrants in September, 1973 by 

2 completed the AAS degree program and enteired the 
, CUIiY-BS progr^ in 0.*^. They hfive comp.leted the ' 

Junior year 'and have entered- their Senior year. 

1 completed the\AAS degree program and resigned from the 
^-u^ hospiteO. to THEtri^; and reloc&te in* another drtate. 

- * 1 resigned frbm the program in January, 1975 bfecaus.e 
of health problem?, in his family> 

• ■ ^ * » ' 

. 6 entrants in September, 197lv 

2 completed the AAS degree ^ogram in July^ 1976^ ;^ 
•are"COTA*s and are returned to work. . - ' 

1 completed the AAS degree program, is, a COTA and 
will continue training in the CIBJY-BS progra^.* . 




1 resigned 'icrofa the program in_Jthe first semester 
because of ill healths ' ' ^. 

^2 vere drd^^ for 'poor pgrfoziaance* ^ 

♦ 5 entrants in. September, 19T5 ^ . 

1 completed the^rt^ificate program in July, 1976 and 
will continue training in^e CUNY-BS^^program in 0»T. 

—^-3 completed the certificat,e program in July, 1976; * 
eure COTA's, and* are retxzming to work* . • . ^ 

1 resigned from the program* ' " ^ ' . ' 

♦ 3 entrants in September, 1976^ ' 

3) Rockland Children's Psychiatric Center entered four en5>lc^ees^ for each 
of the first thr^ years and a^ei^loyeesi ^dn the fourth year* % 

♦ 1* entrants iin September, 1973 from RCPG ^ \ 

1 con^leted t'he AAS degree program and the CUNY-BS 
program in D*T* He is eligible' to 'take^the next - *' , . 
AOTA registration examination in Januafy^ 1977* . ' ^ 

• * ' ~ - 

' 2 completed the AAS degree program, are COTA's and . 

have returned to full-time work* ^ ^ " . . 

* ' / 

1 completed the AAS degree* She returned to work for > 
one year and will enter the CUNY-BS program in ^ 
September, 1976* , ' ^ " \ - 

♦ k entrants in September, 197^ . ^ ' . - 



^^^2^ completed the AAS degree in Jufy, ,1976, ,pe .CiW^^..^^- 
" and have^tretUmed to vork* • '* ' - ' ' ^ \ 

1 T^quixe'd additional time in clinical training and 
/ft expected* to finish the course ^in September, 1976 • 
' She would then be a,CO?A with an^AAS degree* 



l~eompleted the AAS. degree in Jua^'1^'6,' is^a Ct^A ; 
r ' aha will ent^r the CUNY-BS pro^gram in September 1976* 

—♦ri^^Vntrai^t^'.in Sepitember 1^75, the certificate program 



•^-2 completed the certificate course July 1976, at© 
COirA'^, and have' retumed'to ^ork. " One of these^ 
employees had enough college credits to. earn the AAS 
degree* . - ' * 
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1 required additional time in clinical trainin^g and 
is expected to finish the course in December 1976. 
She will then be a COTA. 



fl was dropped because of, poor performance* ^ 

^*r2 entrants in September 1976^ the certificat^rogram - 

^) Rockland Psychiatric Center entered four employees each year for two 
years and none in the third year pr fourth year. 

V • ^ entrants in Septejaber 19T3 from RFC * ' 

. 2 coinpleted the AAS degree program and the CUNY-BS program' 
, in 0\T. They are eligible to take the next AOTA ^ . ^ ^ 

-registration exSmination in January 1977.- <• 
^ ' ' * >i - 

2 completed the AAS degree and are COTA's. They returned* 
" to work full-time. ' ' \ - ' ' • 

. h entrants in September 197U '{■:,. . - 

^ S completed the AAS de^ee program and eire COTA's. They- . 
. ^ have returned to full-time Work. ' Two of these ^ employees' 

. *' ^ere accepted, in the CUNY-BS progswa but the RPC admin-^ " 

istratfon did not -permit them to continue in the* prograii# \ 

^^"^ . ' ' : ^' ' ' ^ * ' / 

. . - 1 required additiOnalw time, in clinical training and • / 
- i-s e:qpected to finish the course in September *1976 . 
He. will then be a COTA with^an AAS degree. 

5)' \l III i ital ^Center Entered four employees in eaah^yeaf in 

1975 and 197^^ y- . 

. h entranl^K ^September 1975 - ^ 

. * cbii5)lete,d^ibhe certificate ^progj:^ in ^uly 1976, are 

COTA'^, -and l^ye retura^ They 
. will' continue to the AA5 degree their ora time. 

. 1* entrails, ifr. September 1976 will take the ce^ijilUeateV course* 

' . ^ >6) A Harlem Valley Psychiatiac Center - 

, x ' • - • . , ; . ' , ' 

w 2 entrants in September 1976 ' "-^ - . * 



Percent of Participation of Consortim Menibers in" 
Training Program (H = 56) 



Psychiatric Centers 42. 9 ' 

- JRockland Children's "Psycfiiatric Center * 25.0 
Rpcklegid Psychiatric Center ^ ll*.3 

Harlem Valley Psychiatric Center ''^ 3.6^ ^ 

Developmental' Centers ^ . 

Let chvorth Developmental^ Center * 32.1 

¥assaic Developmental Center .1^*3 ' " /'^J? 



Physical EehaTi^itation Center * ^ . 10.7 

Helen Hayes Hpspital . . ' 10-7 

' ' ' 

As ca^ be seen in Table' 2, the Consortium' members participated in COTE 
unequally, ^ Helen Ilayes Hospital is a smaller facility and could not enter 
the same number of employees into th| program. Rockland Psychiatric Center 
is a large facility, but the adminislratioir opted not to participate ^ after ^ , 
the first tvo years. Wassaic Developmental Center and Harlem Valley Psychia- 
tric Center'joined the Consortium two years and three years, respectively 
after its incep1n.on. 



0b,1ectiv6 9 - To Hevelop a program model vhich can, be 
Replicated, efficiently in a .variety of institutions 
and in different localities . 



r 

Many aspects of the Consortium structure suggest that replication of the Con- 
sortium, model has jpotential for utilization by variotis State pf^New York 
Departments in discip^-ines other .than occupational therapy. The replication 
of the Consortium mo'd^l depends on several factors Buch as the availability 
of knowledge about the experiment; working oijt technical problems which are 
^herent in the design of the Consortfum'such as the Mse of project 
preceptors rather than state preceptors; and funds for j^elease time for 
training at a time when budgets are being cut* . : . > 

There is a possibility that -fehfr, State of New York will initiate a program for 
O.T. certification for present personnel because of regulations included iii 
the new O.T. licensiire law. This law reguifes certification hy the American 
Occupational Therapj\Associatiofi for continued practice and movement up 
the career ladder. O?~course large numbers, of state personnel already 
employed will he "grandfathered" in, hut future personnel will require the 
credentials. It is apparent . thiat the demand. for such Certification will 
Stiraulate:^the development college programs^ and. may encourage the State • 
to -develop .educational p:;ograms within jbhe Departments of Health and MentaJ^ 



Hygiene. Such an undertaking would require replication of structural relation- 
ships which have b^fen instituted by the Consortium including arrangements 
with colleges for accreditation of work and course work, fieldwork evaluation.- 
and acceptance, and a means to acquire the required teghnical and liberal arts 
coxirses, -.^ - 

Oxir experience suggests that several .aspects of the project warrant replica- 
tion as; a means of further developing .the model and substantiating oxir 
findings.' ' - ' ' ¥ .J ^ 

The use of the Consortium model as a paradigm for structuring, institutional 
relationships offer§ much, potential. New credit, cost and stafts-sharlng 
relationshiJ)s between Rockland and Dutchess Community Co'lleges'also^ warrants 
replication, as does the curriculm which represents an inqportant ste^ 
forwaj^ in development of : c<:^&t'6n<5y-*^ T^"' >- * j • • • 

^ . ' V. 4" i ■? •* ^ , 

The prol^abllity of continuation or jreglieati^xh mjx^^ie di^t?ro*ed from'^tlie 
standpoint of the three major institutional ^y^t^ involved in the project: 

1. the baccalaureate educational system involving the ♦City University 
of N^w York. 

—2-. Rockland Community College and its of fering 'of -the associate 

program and certification and, ^ 

— . _ * < 
3. the standpoint of the State hospitals themselves. 

m 

A major consequence of "Uie budget crisis affecting the City of New York was 
the decision to discontinue efforts to. develop an occupational therapy bac- 
calaureate program within the College of Health Sciences atyHunter College of 
the City of New York. Project planners and Hunter College officials were 
convinced that the development of an occupational therapy sequence was a needed 
. ^nd appropriate action for flutter College and that the COTE program offered a 
Natural avenue for the development' <^f that ie)irricid.uin. Shortly afters 
iD5>lementatjLon of the program began it became apparent that the^funds necessary 
fdr developing the O.T. school following the completion of the project could ' 
not possibly be made available to Hur^ter because of the diminishing s(S6pe of 
college operations in the C'ity 'of ^N^w"York% t^aralleling the budget crisis was 
the openigg of an occupational therapy school at York College of the City of 
NeV^ York. These two developments played atsigriificladt, role in convincing 
j:ollege officials of the limited potential for state^ and other approval for 
"the dey^3<:^m:gnt"of the Huhter O.T. sequence. ;^ ^ ^ ^ 

The decision to move t'^e program' to the CUNY BaccalSto:^^at6 framework which is 
an external degree program, clearly means thaj continuation from the star^d- 
point of the City University system is not possible at present. ^ ^ 

However, there is an excelfent chance, for the continiiaUon^crfvthe cyrricxilum 
at Rockland Comm^Oni^^College once we have con^pleted our work 1 * In?<ifacV, 
^Rockland^CommuAity College, has deceived ap^?ov,al from the St£lte Department 
•of Education for tW Associate degree seq^uence at the ^bhool. At the'pr^sent' 
time, Rockltmd Community College plaiis to continue. tO ofrli^^fii^iT. sequence 
after the end of the project. " \- ' ♦ ^ ■ . ; 



Y 



■1 



. • An implant aficil^ary development has "been the establishment of t^e cooperative^ 
; relationship vith Dutchess Community College • ' . ^ ' ' ' 




1^ 



It was learned that t^ prphlem of«^cruiting^occupational^theri^ personnel, 
-vks severe in other parts of the State to an extent -.that hospital dijrectors 
were willing .tjj^^ Join the Consortium. It* was decided to develop *a ^acet^of the/ ^ 
Consort iumi iii an area 60 miles north of Rockland County* - ^ ' , 

Dutche.§S Community^ College, a part of the New York State jpyatem, indicated an 
interest^ in^artici^ting iri the Consprtium and a'willingn6s§ ,to cooperate ^ ' 
in 'a new pro-am of education even though the degree would he awarded hy ^ 
Rockland Community College. Thus, a cooperative alliance of t^o tfo^ii&nity 
College? haajb^n established involving Rockland "and Dutchess Community Colleges , 
UndejT the.terms of this arrangement, Dutchess Community College will teach 
courses to students of the Consortium whorlive in Dutchess County hut who aye , 
registered, students at Rockland^ Comrauqity College. : Occupational Therapy theory 
and skilJ^courses will he offiifed^by Rockland Cpmmuoity College in the' 
Dutchess County area making it lumecfess^ for Dutchess students to commute 'to ' 
Rockland Community college for .class^Vork. ' * \ % *^ ^ . ^ . 

- gT'O-'faciii^ate J>j^8 arrangemept^ Vfessaic Developmental Center has pfeced U 

. "Stiidents in 'the projeat, beginning in Sep^her 1975, and has contributed a 

time, clinic aar instructor who will act as. the on-site educet or representing- _ . 
- Rockland Gommunity College. Thi's preceptor -Eeaches the O.T. ^eory and/skills 
courses. ^Another State hospital ift Dutchess County / Harlem. li^ey Psychiatric 
Center, placed" two studfihts in the COTE' program in September 1976. 

. ■ '^-.^ "■' ' ' ^'^^ ' ' , " ■ N *' . 

I Au'eitrjemely^important^^aspect' of this relationship is a willingness of the 
colie^g to work'but the^^'inancifd arrangements nepessary for reimbursement of 
oB6.dollege by another aed forr acceptance. of college credits by one ff&hool for 
wprlj^aksfi at the other. TPhis cfonfigurat'ion is not only unique in the ^ew York 
State fixiB. but helps to establish a prpcedenf^ in the education of occupational 
©therapy assistants \diich iiltimately could result in an alliance of thrtee, foury ■ 
>';i;(s1^'.»-'rOi?^m5fce-'^eopiutt New. 3fork^Ctty)j^thfough upstate .| 

■ Netw^ork.'" '^'' i 'T|7-b }h ; 'm \ , -.^ ■ " t ^ ^. .. 

The movement of -the Consprtium^into a No^hem' C(5unty requires the deyeldfmai^t 
of. &■ mini-Consortium in tliat area wMch lias^^ali •oP'the ^Spec.ts of the .origina:-| 
organization. Th'ic. mean^ that i^' addition .tp 1-he coi^e Ho-spital, Wassaii? J 
Developmental Center, localfi ops dre fleSded for esqpcJlsure 'to psychiatric .patient^ 

■ and- patients with physic|il disabilities. " ' - ^ . ' 
, . ^ ■ »— - • ■ • . . 

• Three hospitals. foiTH the tr.iangulaJ^re3i8ltionship upon which students receive 
Vbheir education. Wassaic .Developmfental. Center becomes the locati6n for 
e^ppsureto retdtded pfei-s'ins .Harlem Valley Hpspital becomes the Ipcatioh for 
Horfting wiith psyeHiatric pdtfents. These tWo facilities are oper9.ted by th^ * 
rt-ate'D^pariment o? Mental Hygiene., The third hospital is the ^eteraiis 
Ad3ninistpatipn'ff."Castl^ Pqint Hospital in Beacon, New Xorjc. With the involve- 



\ 
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ment 
thus- 



of Castle- Point flospital a n6w aspect of the Consortium's development, is^ 
'opened 'Xip . ^ ; - . \ f • . ^ ^ 
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Th,e movement of the 'Q^isortium to th^" Northern Coimty does creatk some ' . 
^ locational protlemt^W many logistic difficulties have" tp "be worked out before 
^the new activities caii be.^s^t in, motiqg. Ih, addition to ^the college 
precedent; tiowe-ver,, ;fche developi^'t of ,thfe relationship heVeexi State and 
Pede3?al Uospftals in^^Ms Consortium d3,sq i^ prexjedent-setting. - - 

Some of ttoe unrest^Wd p;:oblei^s, in setting fprth thig activity are related ^ 
to the approval of the <;mrriculum "by the iUneriiian Occupational TheraDy 
^ A6s6ciat^n, the acctuisitioii of appropriate, staff .to do on-site clinical / 
educatiQjf at Gastle Point Hospital, and the suhstantial work-load heing placed 
^upbn t^ preceptor .who must also "play the role of college coordinator in the 
Dutchess Coimty area* ^ ^ * , 



^It is apparent uipon reconsideration of the objectives that, to some extent/ 
objectives of the program came in conflict' with edch other. For example, it 
•so'oa bec^' clear that in a program of this kind, great flexibility ia> needed 
^ the offering of course WQ^rk in order to accommodate thfe educational ' 
capacities of partiSlpants- which ^vary 'greatly beeaiise of their experience ^ 
backgroundr and riijmber.of years (?Ut of school. ^ Despite this need, however^' 
community colleges dis]played an inability to resp6nd flexibly in the required 
fashion This Was the resxilt chiefly of .rigid college course structtire and 
timing which could, not be modified ^ In a program which called for doing it 
better, fastfer and more, efficiently and more 'sensitively wi1^ regard to the 
needs of the students, this impediment became an importanii s^ujnbling block 
to the, reaching of objectives/ ' . ' - ' ' 

r ' ' 
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PUBLIC HKAEfe NUBSING MODEL 



A.;. Introduction 



When we first considered this occupation, thpe was a documented national shortage 
of nurses^ As the Viesign was developed^ there was some -doubt as to the degree* 
of the shortage. Howeveir; it V&s felt that passage by Congress of a national. 
healta-insTirance program 'cDuld lead to a vast increase in demand, particularly 
* in New York City.. ' ' ^ . . r 

mile there was some question about sho:6|tages of registered nursejSs ther6.was 
no question about the need for Publ:^; Health- Ilurses, who have education and 
' -training beyobd thJit of registered nursed? Under state regul^ations , Plxblia - 
Health HtJrses^ are required to^have a* bact&l^aur^atie degree in n^Siqg, *pass t?he , 
New York State examination W Registered Kurse^, and ccMuplete-at least one - - ' 
scholastic year f30 credits) of training in an approved public health nursing ' * 
program.^ " ^ ' ^ ^ ' ■ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Public Health Hurses prqvide care, as prescribed by* I^yslcians, for patients ip.- 
clinics and in their nio^es; teach health maintenance, including nutrition,, to.. , 
patients, families and community groups? work with community leaders, .teachers, 
^-.parents and physic ians^ in; cpiipun3,t^ and 'in schools. \^ , 

The Ifew Yprk (^y Health Jtfepartment im^-neyer been able to obtain^ enough 'F\iBIic 
Health Itoses-Wr 'the city's school-health^ programs. ;Blia&d-^il^&?dn'of. 
conaminity health facilities a|graAra,ted the public liealth nursing shortlageV' " 

. ^ - ; r . ^^j- ...... . • 

Below the Publi-c Healthy Iharse on the care^er ladder is' a Stis^f ' Ihir s'e — a- .register edb . 
nurse without the special public health training. 5toe Sti^f^l^sa^eajtc^^^ 
medic^tSbri and treatmeht prescribed by physicians; observ^^J,^_^ey43Jlat and record 
• symptoms, reactions, and program of pat lent s^ and perform at&raiitTeB''<ron-^ * 
*cemed wy^h the c^e and preventidh of slckneps ^d injurjj lir;^^ of' 
good' health.^ The/Staff Hurse is ^required to liaye^^cbn^)!^^*^ ' 
^ pro©?am Md pass the State ^registration examinatjpn^^,^^^^^ 

To compensate for the 'actite-sbwj;age 6f -Public Health Furses, the ^ealth -Dppart- 
-ment created thejpos it iofl^ of **;Kmior Public Health Nurse,", with duties similar 
to but less responsible tnan^ose of the Public -Health 5iH»se» Junior Public 
Health IlurseS are registered nurses who cannpt advance tg 'Public .^palth Nurse 
without obliaining additij^l education.^ ' . . \ ' ' 

The shortage of Public Health Hurses was *so gireat in Hew York City schools that 
, .'*Pu^iib 'Health Assistants," high fphool. ^a^uAtes with one year of experience 
■ ' in a mediM^setting^^^are ^pip;ioyed to relieve PiAlic Health Nurses of ftmctions 
not requiJJ^ professional knowledge and skills. Some assistants were Licensed 
Practical Nurses who wanted t^ regul&r* working hours in the Health Department ^ 
and who preferred public health work to bedside .nxirsing. • - i ' • ^ 

.^?hen ve Tsegan ow Inve&tii^atibn of ^lie field, there Vere eoO-.assistE^ats serving . 
" in the 'City 'a 'public slghb&ls and health- stations.. . They registered patients, 
scheduled a5olnij|n|Dts . :^ecorded laboratory and tinedical reports,, cleaned and 
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St eWlizetf instruments and trays, assisted -in the prepax ^lon of, p atients Sojx; 
•J^examinat ion, ^assisted the physically^ handicapped and provide escoi^t serv^es^ 
vhen needed* • * " . - , §^ ' ' ^- 



These professional employees of tl^e. Hew J.orii City jCepartment of Health vere- pre- 
dominantly black and FxxerHo ^ip8^^ houseluiid heals from poveyty areas They vexe 
capable wcnrk'ers vhose in:si^ta into cofflnfanity: problems Vere an asset .J:x5 — ^- 
the health stations. They had to promotional opportunities except tiirougb -the ^ ^ 
Civil" Service cleripal examinations,. Success* ia these effectively refeoyed .them 
vfrom the public health nursing field. * - ..^V 

^J\03tn assi^t^ts wanted to stay in nursing-- mote' than 56 percent expressed interest 
in participating in an upgrading program. But most also }iad fami:ii,es*and could 
not ''afford to quit work to go to' school, itbout 20 o^ the 600 PHAs attended 

, ev^ening courses in 1970. Only one or -two of""the city's nursing schools offered 
evening courses^ and tiiese placed heavy scheduling burdens on family ^ heads « 

The fieid of jpublic health n\arsing seamed to offer an excellent opportunity for 
model d§Yeiop^)ent . There were acute. shortages at the prpfessional level, there ' , 
was a large group of paraprof essionals employed wi^th n<x opportunity f oif. reaching 
the professional level and there were several Vays to obtain thfe professional 
credential. ' . ' • % • 



Development of ^he Model . * * , 

In November 19 JO, ^^e met with offxciala^of the Jlew'Yof^ City iieaitn i;epa^mm. ^ 
. They were teady to consider collaboration with NCK: for career development in 
several occupational areas. After tour months of consultation 'and an examination 
of persdiiuel requirements, promotional practices, credentials, and career-ladder^ 
^^Iaim5j3^&ljj^^ *M Health ^Department tod HCLC ^ST^SSl^^^ ' ' 

"health jaxirsii 

At this point .there was a freeze on hiring and the Health Departmerit^ could not^ 
replaceV Public Health Nurses* and Junion" Pc&lic Health Tfurses lost through attri- 
' tion. I^. freeze, however, .did not affect upgrading employees to^ higher level 
positions. * ^/ • r^^^ * * ' " 

■•,/ '"^^ ■ ■'■ ■ 

Befote making its/cLeoision, HCLC coiisiil4;ea vith Key York, State licensure officials 
and National Lga^e for Horsing -staff » .They encouraged and referred us. to recent 
policy stateifents urging^eS;er recognition pf students' j>ripr education and _ 
experienqe. Both^agencles of fered nafies of local nursing educators ybo woxlld 
be receptive t^oUr model. ■ •"* - * 

■ -^""^ '' ■ . * , ^ 

The-De'^of'the Hunter College Scbbql of Nursing agreed to help HCEfi' establish 
a coalition of representatives of the. Health Departm^dt, the uriion representing 
the assistants, the city's Health and Hospita^ Corporation, the New York City 
Personnel Department, and: the nursing departments of several CU1^Y colleges. -/ ■ , 

^The coalition *s ii^estigations and discussions resulted 'in: • * . ^ ^ 




~Aii agreement that an articulated program'' f!rc5m Public Health 

Assistant to Junior Public Health^Nurse to Public Health 
: Hurse i?as both desirable and feasible. < > ' 

• ' ^ 

:rr4.?^oianitiaent from^e^alth^^eErtinent to establish a special , 
~HT axning'g errfeer for the project T . ; J 

VDeteOTinatIon"^£fi^^ ui 
grading program, • • \ , / ' 

— k commitment ^from the Health Snd Hospitals Decoration to 
^ ^ mi^dce^available its facilities for in-rbospital^clinical 

experience,. ' * ~~ ^ ^ 

— commitment from the union to help with the funding • * 

Wha'fc appeetred tip be* a inajor hurdle, the fear that state li^essure officials would 
not approve a vork-^study model as an adtemative to existing routes to credentials . 
was overecme.^A follow-^-up neeting.of xioalivtion representatives with jj:he Secretary 
of the State Boaard of Examiners for Nursing established tlmt this would not be^ 
reason to disapprov e a program which met st^te standards for educational content 
and jUistructiqnal •quality, ^r. ^ ' ^- ^ \ 

As a direct restilt of, the coali%ion*& work^ an agre,em^t between KCLC^and the ' . 
Health Department wa^ reached* The Seeiith Department and IJCLC agreed to: 
\ • • . • • • ' • , 

\. — Develop and establish a program to provide c^ireer 'progression. " ^ 
from. Public Health Assistalit to Public Health I^Purse, while . . 
lempLc^yees .'remain on Health Department pa^oll at full salaiy. 

based on the knowle'dge and skills requ6re^'' 
-at higher levels, to permit Piibli9 Health\ Assistants to assume 
^ responsibilities and gain expedience whi^ch cbuld be -ciredited in 

the educational program. — ^ ' * 

— Sbtain^aa, academic collaborator willing tol establish a nursing ^ 
"program which- woHld 'credit knowledge and skills^ combine 
academic it^ruction and practice, credit woric experiences *and 
use qualified members of the Health Department's staff ^^as 
clinical* instructors • . • ^ - ^ 

The Health Department undertook an analysis of public heallb, nursing Jfc asks in 
four health districts which .encompassed, j^rotofiypes of all programs and p<Ail0tion? 
served by its Bureau of Public Health Nursing. The analysis jconducted .by 
the Bureau's AssocH-ate "Director assisted by an experienced consxiltant* NCLC 
paid consultant costs of the task analysis. • 

The objectives of the analysis \^ere to identify duties performed at each level ^ 
and the skills required to perfa^ these duties, and to i^gallocate dutij^es to 
maximize utilization of^skills. ^ . y 




A committee^consistinf: of supervisors, Public Health Jh:u:ses, Junior Putlic HeeG.th 
JIur«es and Public Heailth Assistaijts in the four districts was organized to over- 
^ see the joh analysis. " - ' ^ ' , ' f ~ ' ~^ - — 

Selected staff \n each district vere asked to jmintain logs of their ac^ivit ie's 
in one calendar week; lists of tasks .they performed were cc&piled from these 
records* New \ J oh descriptions were coM>l^ed for each level, bUt , ^ 

j ' redi^ribution of tasks was held .up ^a^rohlems emerged with ohi.aining an aca-r 
' ' • demic coUabora^torr . " ' 

'The coition decided that we should seek a two-stage college program:- the first 
'''stage an associg^te degree, and the second stage, &n articulated baccalaureate 
deip:'ee. Completidlf of the first stage would permit students to take the State ^ 
examination for Registered Nurse. If successful, they would move^from Public 
Health Assistaiit to Junior Public Health' ^lurse. On conpleti^on of the second stage, 
students woxild move t'o Public Health Hurse. ' .-^ 

iJith'the help and advice of ^he coalition, we concentrated o\ir effbrts on imits - 
of City University of TlewYork* This decision was made bec^tise of lower costs 

• * at a CUNY eollege^and easier transferability of credits between two- and four-- 
' year colleges. However, CUNY'j open-enrollment, policy,* adopted in 1970, over- 
taxed its Colleges* nursing education ca^pacities and decreased their ability to 
support new advilt programs. Sharp "cuts in City ^d §te±e higher-education budgets 

^ made the *fi56al situation even worse^ " ^ * ^ 

^ Our search for a iwo-year college constimed over 15 months. We were well along ' . 
toward agreement with one college when, in June 1971 ^ the hea^ of its n\irsing 
department decided that problems Including sjudent itnrest, difficultlies caused 
by the inflvir xJf new students, and demands on department staff to strengthen 

* , existing curricula, w^re too great to .take on further responsibilities. 

, \ -efegotiatipns .wer6 imdertaken witH an institutidn %bout to launctT a nursing program. 
^ "^'tt;had iblie^^^ th^pnly' school authorized by COJJY to offer botW ' 

two- and four-yekr' cc^sIIT'^^'D^ were, 
broken pff becaiise it. did riot have a'nim^in^ director on sxoSi^'; "^ire . 
* stantial backlong on the nursing waiting list;' an'd the Taculty wanted t6 u^ an ' 

already designed curriculum. ' • ' \ , . » 

Another, CUHY coEmupi£y college was interestedj^bu^a change ot presidents and 
nursing personnel changes, "prevented -HCLC frofe neg^iating with the college ' 
until January 1972, when the college employed ^ dii'ector for its nursing program. 
' ft written commitment was obtained in !4arch, 1972. . ' 

-^ ^ • ' ' \ ' — ' . 

Ue approached three CUITY senior college^ and two private sejiior colleges. Interest 
wa? expressed by all five but all. had proble]?is which prevented us from concluding 
negotiations* Among the prbbl^ were: fundl^ng, administrative turnover, currir ^ 
culum demands with higher priorities, and reaistaSce .on, thd part of some faculty 
^jjiembers to involvement in, new programs and a|^>roaches..- * ^ ^ ' 



*Dpen enrollment entitles anyone who graduates from a city high^Qhool^*to enroll 
the following' y^ar in a CUEy l^ollege . 



ERIC 



Funding. ' • ' . , 

vith^e^heln- of *t5>e coalition formal proposal vas^ prepared and submitted on 
January 15, 1972, to the national In^itutes of- Health, Bureau of Health"!!ant>oyer" 
Education,* Division .of Nursing, for a five-year^special proj^ect grant in tjie 
.amount^ of $1,25&,972. For?nal cotsmitneat from the community college \7qs nbt 
obtained, in time to "incluUe i-n our proposal • . , 

In midrJune 19*72;, ye "were notified that the , application had not been approved. 
The laci: of acidemic * collaborators was the main, reason: the graiit review committee 
would not recommend the project without^a specific comiiment from niirsing schools^ 

were a4vised to resubmij; thp proposal for'the October 15 review date,, if we 
had obtained ac,ademic 'collaborators. July and August were devp5e4 to. attempting 
to identify a senior college collaborator, Without success. In September, the 
community college informed us that it would be unable to l:feep its co^pnitment ' 
because more than half the nursing faculty had resigned. ]^ consultation with 
^^ealth Department officials ^ we tried to find another college collaborator, b\Lt 
were unsuccessful. - . 

D. Conclusioi» . ^ . , 

/.t^tllg_tii:ie we ceased work j)n this models colleges jfere graduating' nxirses who 
could not get jobs.^ ^^hile' the^ HealtV Department's need for nurses was'""as severe 
as ever it could not hire the new gradiiates. The nursing schools, overcrowded 
and with long applicant ^raiting lists ^ and, unable to place th^ir graduates in ' ^ 
jobs were loath to enter into special programs. Jn addition, many of the nursing 
programs in community colleges were so new that their staffs were cautious about , 
trying neir approaches. . • . . ' - * ' - ' 

Reluctantly, ve were forced to forego further developmental work on the nirrsing 
model. * * '* ' • * , ^ r 

Shortages in .an . pccupal^on are not. enough to assure acceptance of new training 
approaches.- Our ^or' was Yn"no^.1ort from a. nliirsing:; school * 

before developing the mode?.. tJe^ should hot liave proceeded after gaining Health 
Department 6q>llaboration until a college collaborq,tor had been secured. Wfe were 
seduced by our ogm success iri other projects and our desire to submit ja: proposal 
in .time to meet the funding .agency '3- deadline. 



— ■■ mCHING MODEL j , • I 

A» Introduction ; . * • ^ . • 

When HCLC investigaCted teachixig as a potential occupational 'area, supply and 
demand, in the field indicated the p'aradox of a nationwide easing of the teacher 
Bbortage, coupled vitlTa seyere teacher, reciizitment.proMem in urtan ghettos. 
The 197.0 Occupational Outlook iTandbook stated: "Hie number of qualified tegd^ers 
inay exceed op^niiigs if present enrol Tment projections, and trends in number o?. ' 
newly trained teachers contiriues." The nat'ioiml iie^d waft estimated for 56,30d 
teachers each year to I98O. In How York City,, however^ vith. three percent of 
the, nation's population, the need was. estimated at 6,850 jxev teafchers a year,* 
more 'than 12 percehib of the national needf- . 

The prime cause oi New York City's teacher shortage was the high turnover of ' ^ 
st^f in ghetto schoQls. It was no coincidence^that the ^ areas with the higlhesl^ 
teacher turnover rates ,were also those with thd^'bighest uneii5>lqyment| levels. 
Poverty programs, and particularajr Title I of tl^e Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act , atteii5>ted to cpnfTonlj these problems "by funding programs for 
teacher aides in low-income sphpols. There w^re approximately 6^000 paraprofes- 
sionals working in Pew York's pul)lic schools, most of^them employed under ESEA / 
^Title I tunds. ' • fit ' ^ 

!nie Zew York Sfat^ Division, of TeachEr Sflucatioii and Certification waa sponsor^^ng 
Jilot programs, initiated hy coalitions of interested school-related groups., to 
develop. COTupetency-based^ training and credentialing prji^ams for teachers. Such 
coalitions indluded local school boards, teacher training institutions, pro- 
fessional school -staff , studei^/teacherp, ajf^ local teAcher organizations 
(i^e., unions). The particijiation of other interested^ community groups was 
encouraged. * ~ * T 

^ ' ' " ■ ' - ■ ' 

To conduct a pilot -project,' a coalition had tp: (l) 'de^ennine the kind of 
teachers the lo6al communiliy vantei in its schools; (2) define the outfcoDie of ^ 
a traiiring program, with. as macy^alternatives ,as possible to meet the stated 
goal s; and {3)^ slsn an drdtoplemi^ ^^training -program* • , 

^' ^ — ^ '-^/^ ' - \ • - ^ ^ 

• THieve were few data for 'designing a c(»5>etency-Wsed teacher training program 
(?tber than data derived froaft traditicmal programs and e^erience with studen^*^ 
teacher, courses. ^ Hew kinds of trailing, and educational programs wefre necess6fy 
it competency-based credentials were to reflect couopetency and not' merely a 
pew way for presenting traditional programs. - - ^ ^ 

•A fmrther thrust foar a new program came ftyom the needs of the 6,000 parapro- 
fei^onals S^the New Ycark City School system for whom, the traditional program 
w)ls ttrtally^inapproprfate. ^ . . - ^ . 

3. Developrfegt of tlie Model ^ ' ' ♦ 



Teaching was selected as an occupation despite the national surplus of teachers ^ 
because; (l) the New York State, Education Department mandated that teAcher 



pr^p€u:atiou programs inove toward ''competency-based cvirricuLaj (2) th^re were 
shorties and high t^^ov^r rates oj? teachers in many New York City schcSol . 
di^ricts; and (3) there were 6,000^ dead-ended iparapxof^ssionals in the. Hew " . 
Yotk Cityr system. ' ' ' • 

' ' K - ■ . . - ^ ■ • - 

In the fall of 1970, we met ^with the Director of the New York.i3ity Boan| of ? 
, Education AtcdLliary Educational Career *Unit , to obtain information about 
-Career advancement opportunities for paraprofessionaiis. Advancement was 
dependent 'upon completion of traditional academic courses with.no credit given 
for worl5,.,experience . Paraprofessionals could. pursue pai>t-time study and be 
reimbxiried for up tp l8 college credits a year. In some cases, they might be 
given a one-year^^bbatical for study^ \ » , . / 

* ^ - - * . ' • ^ 

Next, we attempted to identify a" local school dietrict which ^met HCLC's criteria* 
for giiiployers and the State *s stand3^ds for developin&j competency -based progi^ams. 
Efforts were greatly complicated. by the fact that schrol decentralization was 
just taking place* and the newly created Ibcal school districts needed time 
before they could consider collaboration with HCLC. 

'By the ned of 1970, we identified three districts interested in. partibipatitig' 
in cur design. One was in a middle-class area of Queens and was not approj>riate 
for the project .-i^ The ^second,, in Manhattan, terminated negotiation when 
other higher-priority demands were made on it . The third, a Conmunj^ty. School' 
Di St rictr in Brooklyn, , was looking for ways to speed* teacher preparation for its 
pkraprofessionals* By April 19tl, NCLC had a. verbal jciommltjueut^J!^ 
ticTn from tie District Superintendent. For ninfe months jrfe^^rked with- 
district staff on developing the model and obtaining cpfie^ collaboration and 
JyJadjJxs^. In January 1972, relations were sev^ed with the district when we 
-r^ilizdd that the Superintendent would consider implementing the model if it 
met cfertai3i*nDti-«^ducational oJ)^ctives of the local scliool board. 

.KCLC staff subsequently met^wi^h representatives, of sevea other districtsr. Some 
rPP^^yM ;^WW't8'^le ^ecausfe of internal problems ^^d tensions. 6thers were 
tmiuterested because th^^were rf earful of hiring teachers withoitt city licenses. 
rfpETOuM^^SohQMr/District #9 (Bronx) was finally selected because of its 
receptivity to jflCLC/s design and its reputation for action in line with it^ 
convictions. State certification official^ encouraged us tp consider District #9> 
and we* Quickly worked out a formal agreement^ with the district superintendent. 
We worked with District #9 until July 1973 « in developing the' fiodel.^ ^ - 

Community SchooJ. Board elections wereSheld June 1, 1973, in New York City. The 
n}ajow.ty,of the incumbents' of Schobl Board-#9 verg hot reelected and the ^ 
District Superintendent left after July. The nev administration did not feel it 
war j^n a position to undertake., ihe project because of unrelated internal con- 
flict ♦ The state, of cotorpleti1>n of 'the model /permitted tis to go to school 
di strict and obt^ti rapid agreement for collator at ioi^. > 

While negotiations were in progress with the ^school districts,' wS^'held discus- 
sions with eight different colleges. At one> considerable interest was shown ^ 
by administrators of the sc;bool of education, but little interest by libral-filrts 
administrators who controlled the ^degree re/iuirements. A second was toaready 
to change its accrediting methods to include assessment" of knowledge gained , 



outside conventional courses. ^ thi^d, located o\jt of New York'City, offered to 
. consult in the development of the model but could jnot jafford to initiate aji 
ind'ependeai program in New York City. ' ^ - > .\ . * * 

* 

A fourth offered to inciudfe enrq^ees inlteeicher-edii^tion courses 'th^^a^^ilaWLe , 
hut'^aid further curriculum chan^efi jfcfotild h^ too costly to^plan and operate. 
, fifth showed interest fn working- toward a flexible ^teacherteducat ion ciu:Ticulum, 

but had reservations aVout the acadetoic backgrounds of the prospective students 

and suggested that the paraprofessionals. att«ja4 a clamminity^college before 



enrolling in a four-year college*, A sixth considered' collaboration with bjit 
decided that its teacher education program was insufficiently staffed. Negotia- 
tions with two qth^r colleges were halted when relations with the Brookly school 
district were severed* , - , • ' 

When agreement, was reaohed wit.h dijstrict j?9 in the Bronx, NCLC staff explored 
collaboration with thr^e colleges in^the City University ^f New York system. A 
prelii^inary visit' to one of the colleges did not encourage further discussion. 
At a second we found considerable interest, but officials' of its school of educa- 
tion informed us that because of budget cuts , no st/Jaf f member coixld be made 
available to* work with NCiCuntil the spring of 1973. 

He finally were able to obtain the cooperation of the Bernard M. Baruch School of 
Educatiojijv which agreed to become the academic collaborator. As the college was . 
conducting a career ladder program for bflingual professionals in one of the local 
school districts in Ilanhattan, the fsiciilty had experience withr^^e^^tjrpe of pr9b- ^ 
lems that the NCLC model presented and were eager to develop a conipetency^based 

^ 'model. ' , , ^ , ' • ' ~rii'"i^. 

NCLC ^provided Baruch with a $5,000 development grant to 'pay for staff time in ' 
redeveloping the design* * * „ — 

^Starting In^une 1972, two Baruch College representaijivesgorkefl ^wltl^^^C^CVxniTTr^^ 
^^deveropfxfr-^'^l^^^ ' / 

'Cutback^ in Federal Government and Foundation fujiding hamper e'd our efforts, to 
•obtain the amounts necessary to operate and evaluate -the model. We therefqfe 
developed a nuniber of alternatiye funding strategies. We gave. up looking for a } 
single funding source, and sought ^ppport from a variety ot- sources, each of 
which coxHd fund portions of the project. We-^were assured funds to pay for. 18 
creditST a year for project participants from the Board of Education - -United Feder- 
atioQ^of^^Teaihers' union, contract* The Barueh School of Education had received a 
grant "of ^$20 ,000 from^the OTty University of New York to develop the curriculum. 
We then attempted to obtain a small grant to develop the research and ev^uati9n 
co^onehts.. ' ' ^ . ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

- C> The Model Besign ' , , * • ^ ; - ' ' \ ' ' 

•1* Overview. ^ '^-^ ^ . • , 

• * • 7 * \. / 

HCiX;, collaborated tfith Bernard M. Baruc^ School of Education and Community School 
District #9 (Bronx) in designing a five-year program to upgrade classroOTi para- . 
professionaJLs to certified teachers. Thig 'was modified, on the basis .qf our ^. 



t 
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^relationship with school district #8. The "model hased teacher education on iden- 
'tif ied teacher competencies and classroom "behaviors derived from .pupil-learning 
objecti'v^s^ and huilt on the knowledge and competencies of paraprofessionals.^ 
Pupil learniiig objectives vere to he devjeloped jointly "hy representatives^ of ^ _ 
'th^' community 5^the school district and the college. Th^ model integrated * * 
.l^s^naajig.anU worJc nK>re, closely than existing teacher preparation programs. It , 
" would' have .'pro"vp[ded a, VeU-def^ned, and shorter,^ route for parajprofessionals to. . 
'advance t'bsj)rofessional status, and a^xinitjue e^^erienc^ for a group of classroon^- \ 
based -teachfer-trainers. — ' " ^ Jl 

The model design included as basic research elements: (l) d^eioping ^d' testing 
criterion, measures tc^ assess teafiher coc^etencies; (2) construct in^anff t^^^ing 
jiew pupil performancfe measures; (3) developing and testing techniques for^assessing 
the effects of changes in management and administrative structu^i and {k) con- 
structing and testing assessment procedt^es for determining advanced standing, 
exemption f«om individu^. courses, and credif for work experienced 

Thirty paraprofessionals a year for three years, selected from schools in 
af strict #8, Vdtild be^ enrolled at Baruch College in an, integrated program of 
education , training and work experience, leading td^State certification, as 
early childhood teachers. ^Ihe f ourt^i, and fifth years of the program were to 
focus on evaluating the. overall effectiveness of the design. 

This design changed credentialing. emphases from passing college coiirses to 
demonstrating classroom coii5).etency. A teaching center was established within 
the d^trict by the college to provide a * laborat ory .ior, classroom teeicher- 
traii^s, paraprofessionals, and. student teachers to, observe, discuss, aaad try^ 
out n^w teaching methods. The desJLgn combined both campus and worksite. The' 
liberal arts {sequence was to take place mainly on campus ^d the professional 
seguende maimly at the worksite. The. cdncentrated professional learning. ^a^ to 

"^k^efa^'ythe.^^Yx)^^;^^^ iji real classrooms with children, \inder th^ guidance 
of oiassroom, teachers,' superHVeH Dy^<^$^5erg^^ classi^opm tesuche^^ 



trainers, reiruited from schopls in the district, woizld' hav^^^laSie^ai^ 
faculty status anct yould have been enrolled in a> mast ei^is^ ^program ,^t BaHxch. 



Alth<^^ the target population in t^is model was the employed c^ls^sroam ^paxapro- 
fessional,>tbe model had application for stll students preparing for careers in 
teaching.* Teachers -jjl^^pared by this method would reach a liigher degfee.of . 
competen£e^xifl5re rapidly than in^tradiHi^al methods and would Joe better equipped 
to meet the educational needs of ch^ging pupil populations. - 

• . • ' - - ; ■/ ■ ' ■ 



& .-- Parity Board ^ * ( 



is 



A Parity Board was organized, composed of represeiHatives 'of the col^-ege, school 
district, HCLC, principals^ teachers paraprofessionals, parent associations, 
un^oQ, and the community at larg^?' The Board was responsible for identifying ' 
pupil learning obje(*tives for .ear ly^ childhood classes in the district^ overseeing 
the identification. of teacher competencies, and supervising/the design, implemen- 
tation and assessment of the project. * ' ^ . 



~ #• ^ , - , 

Community School ^District ' #8 (Bronx) was to serve as the dempnstr^tion laboratory 
District #8 was_ a designated ppyerty^ school district , . and eill of its schools 
received ESEA TitXe I funds. The par%>r6fession€LLs, the. teache^^-trainers and 
the participating. -schools > were to be selected from the district. CoDjmunity 
representation vbuld have cone frpm interested residents md parents in the 
district . The district ^^esigaated tvo ofTCts schools as teaching centers r The 
' district also made a cpnanitment'to hire graduates of the program as teacher lines 
*7 became available • • * - ' - " ?V ' ' . ^ - 

1*; AcademjcT Inst itttt ion ' ^* 

The BerhardlL Bafuch School of Education of the City 'University of New York had 
major respOTsibilitJ^ for ^designing the 9ja?J*cialum,, training processes, jmd 
' assessment tools ^^uired. Tfee col^ge yould conduct an on-gding evaluation of 
process and contents ^ » 

■■ ; ■ >• ,■■ ■ ■ • ' ' 

'5. Trainees " ' . • / 

Paraprofessfonais were to be selected from participating schools in Community 
School District #8 on the^basis of interest, recomiflfendation, of superiors^ aiid 
^^igibility for admittance into college. To meet the immediat^needs of the ^ . 

dist3:lct, the 'first year enrpllees would be paraprofessionals wiio already had ^ 
, some college credits and who had demonstrated la^sroom competency. The college 
would enroll them' in an existing baccalaureate program adapted for their edu- 
, ^N^tippal^eeds, utiJ^-zing the* new designate the extent possible. The^rogiram . 
*- .was .expeCTed to Kaive tlie time needed to become certified teacherfe. 'The first 
. group of traiaiees^Ji^buld^'have been used to test ^^d revise competency i^^sujjec 
for subsequent* grovipsl'"^ . ' ' 



^ The sqcond and third yea? enrollees were to be a riix of paraprofessiopals at 
\ ^ ^fB£±Cf^§ steps on career ladder; would, be prepared for a baccalaureate 



VH3Sioru9 steps on 5)hp, career i^aaer, woujxl oe preparea jor a oaccaxaureaxe 
d^grej^'and teacher' certificati|<^4n the neWi'cqmpi^t^cy^ba^d. .model. ^ ^ ^\ , 



' , 6. ^NCLC \ 



The National Child Labor Committee was to serve as tb^ catj^ytic agency and 
sponsor, to coordinate, facilitate, monitqr and aUdit'^.the demppltr^atidn project. 
It would offer technical assistance, conduct. the overall program evaluation, 
and .provide fiscal management. » ' < ^ ^ 

7. Union - . ^ . ^ ' ' . ^ ^ ' ' 

The IMited Federatidn of Teachers, which represents both classroom teachers and' 
classroom- paraprof efiTfeionals, .iad been kept informed of our actions and its 
advice' had been sougBt ccAaceming specific planning,. * " 



8. Cxaryicultmi» • ^ ^ - \ '* ' 

^The ciirriculimi was to be based on identi?ifed,,jteacher competencies derived from 
pupil learning-objectives. Once the pupil le^!t^af^ objectives were det^gmned,' 
task analysj,s would be undertaken to identify teacher tasks and related competen- , 
cies and the^effects of teacher classroom behavior on the achievement of class- 
room o^ectives. A team of college educators, school principals, teacher- - ' 
train^ers, and community people wotild make the initial definition of teacher - 
competencies, based on the data frpm the task analysis, an analysis of the litera- J 
ture, and an analytic projection from the pupil learning objectives. This ' • 
definition Ot teacher .coDq)etencies would be reviewed by independent educational 
experts, the Union, and the Parity Bdard* Pei'iodic task analysis* of the Vork 
of classroom- teachers would, be .used to evcuLuate the changing roles and progress' 
of bVbh paraprofessionals and teacher-trainers. As measures of competencies 
wej^e developed and tested,^ relationships wotild be sought between specific com- ^ ' 
petencies and constellations of competencies, and between these and pupil ^ 
learning. .Feedback from these studiesHrould be used to 2*^fin^the conrpQtency- 
based teatcher training curriculum. \ > * • 

9. Evaluation * ' 

a.^ Videotape samples to be used for self-guided analysis by -s. 

p^aprofessional student-teachers and the t'e&^her-trainers . ^ ^ 

,^ b. Competency assessment data would periodically be made 

available to the Parity Board to gauge pace and direction 
of the new teacher-preparation cujpriculum. 
^ * 

^ \^ c. PupiL, progress toward learning goals would be assessed. * 

d. Rfet^ded experiences and lAasured performance by students,- ' ^ 
teewjher-trainers, aidministrator^ and others would; be 
used to refina ±h§L.program 4&c:ing the f ield^trialS- — , * - 

After one semester of the field trial, there would.be a brief weliminary evalua- 
tion to help the T^ity Board make decisions on, possible needed revisions. There ^ 
would be a full-sdale evaluation, at the end of Year 2, after oAo -calendar year . 
of field' trial *of the new model. Bvalttation institutes would be held in the^ * , 
summers f ollo\ring Years 3 and Final evaluation and report yo^cl Ije completed 
at rfthe end of Year 5» ' . , • - ' ^ r 

' D. Conclusxons ' < ^ ^ ^ . p 

The major delays.ln the deyelopment of this podel resulted frotii our inability 
to dbtain ^loyer and ^college collaborators guickly. The -false starts ^seriously 
affected our ability to obtain funding. The^' climate was much bet^ter for fundiiig 
inapVo, 19n>; and the beginning of 19X2, than it w^s latter. .HaS we 9btained 
collaborators"'iarlier/,. possible that this program would haye,^become ' ^ 

operatid^. Th^s design, was an ambitious onei and necessarily so,jfibr if^T^mpe- 
tency-based education was to haVe validity, it had to be^ rigidly test|d and/shotild 
also produce, teac^iin^ b:esiilts»that are bett^ than^those" yi^-ded bj exxsting models^ 



The instrumegjb^ which would hp^ve been developed in tliis prpgraiOi would have been * 
useful for oth^r educatiors and school districts., Tliis^model was at step i^ the 
direction of e3^'e.ading-3iiodular and prograi^d leamini systems^ which were 
developed for children and^adults, to' the training of Jrg^hers/ 

J^iuch time, moMy and energy vent into the theoretical research, iWf^^tiine 
for. a test arunS Oar model cquld have jdemonstrai/ed t|iat conpetency-based edu9ertl'bn 
is a possible answer. It was dependent on the goals set for the children ; goals 
set hy parents, educators, and^oimminities. , We do not presume J;hat a set of 
competencies' specified for a school district in New York/City could "be used with- 
out modification in Appal^hia, Chicago, Denver, or eWn another district in New 
York.., Approaches, styles and goals differ fropHPl^^^ to place aihd teacher 
coKTO^tencies iraist be tied to the specific p\^l leaminc objectives for a 

-giv^ ^roup of, children in a given area. ^ do believe, ho^iever, that all child- 
nen have certain basic needs in coranon, and this rf^ief will hold anywhere in ^" 

(^he world. The teacher ctopetencies developed couK have tinivefsal application 
where 6oi34aon teaching skills are needed to meet common pu^il learning objectives' 
for -any-, group of yfihildren. " " ' ' 

^ r ^ . • ' _ 

, Unf ortun?itely , a severe budget crisis in, New York City led to the eventual layoff 
of almost all of the pardprof'essionals working a the^ schools, l^eaving us with 
no training group. 'Efforts to'implemeht the model therefore ceased^ and*NCLC 
t\irned its' attention to other occupations:. ^* , ' • 



